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Unusually Large, Superintendents Being Present from All the Representative 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PoLaND SpRING, Maine, June 25, 1934.—The Fifteenth 
Annual National Convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, Inc., which con- 
yened at the Poland Spring House, in a three day session, 
June 20, 21 and 22, will stand out in the minds of those 
who attended as a most instructive and enjoyable occa- 
sion. 

The setting was perfect—almost too perfect perhaps— 
for the business part of the session, as the beautiful slop- 
ing lawn which surrounded the Poland Spring House was 
always visible and inviting. Leading from the lawn close 
by was the tee of the first hole of the magnificent golf 
course with the splendor of the White Mountains in the 
background, and more than one ball was “‘topped” as the 
golfer beheld this view and-swung hard as if determined 
to drop the “pill” on a distant peak. A short distance 
away to the west was the bowling lawn, the horseshoe 
pitching ground, and further on, the baseball field and the 
tennis court. One wonders if some of those who attended 
the business meeting did not feel like the poor kid who had 
to remain indoors after school to practice on the piano 
while his pals were playing baseball just outside his win- 
dow. At any rate, the committee had wisely provided a 
goodly portion of the time in which to play, and those 
who arrived early made the most of it. 

The largest registration was on Tuesday, and those who 
drove through the constant downpour of rain on that day 
to arrive early were rewarded with clearing skies Wed- 
nesday, a perfect day for the sports arranged by the 
committee. The additional arrivals on Wednesday and 
Thursday taxed the capacity of the Poland Spring House 
and many were assigned to the Mansion House, the Rik- 
ker House, and even the Centennial Spring House and 
cottages, about four miles distant. The total registration 
was well over 700. 


The Convention Committee 


_ The members of the convention com-tittee h a a big 
job and did it well. They are to be congratulated, both 
individually and collectively, for their work. 
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The Committee was as follows :—General Chairman, K. 
E. Terry; Executive Secretary, George W. Craigie; 
Finance, Nelson R. Davis: Program and Entertainment, 
L. P. Parkman; Papers, W. D. Sommerville; Sports and 
Sport Jamboree, C. W. Stewart; Ladies’ Entertainment, 
Mrs. L. P. Parkman; Hospitality and Reception, W. E. 
Parsons; Registration, H. J. R. Tewksbury; Transporta- 
tion, A, S, Hocker; Mill Visits, O. B. Ingalls; Publicity, 
J. J. O’Brien. 

At the luncheon on Wednesday, at which W. E. Par- 
sons, Keyes Fibre Comnany, officiated as toastmaster, the 
guests were entertained by Neal O’Hara, newspaper col- 
umnist and humorist. 

The Sport Tamboree Dinner on Wednesday evening, at 
which Clyde W. Steward, Parker-Young Company, pre- 
sided as toastmaster, was a huge success. A most inter- 
esting and diversified entertainment was provided includ- 
ing a boxing match, tug of war—Superintendents vs. Ped- 
lers—tub tilting for the daring and various other im- 
promptu stunts. 

Afte® the presentation of the sport prizes the guests 
were entertained by Larry Grey, “The Dizzy Wizard.” 


Thursday Morning Business Session 


The convention was called to order by K. E. Terry, 
general chairman, who called upon Reverend Harry E. 
Townsend, D.D., for the invocation, The memorium for 
the members who died during the past year was also con- 
ducted by Kev. Townsend. 

Rodger L. Gowell, of Poland, Me., made the address 
of welcome, the response to which was made by Charles 
Champion, 2nd vice-president of the association. 

‘then followed the reading of President Herbert T. 
Randall’s message, after which the various committees 
were appointed. 

At the general conference a paper was read by Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, Director, Pulp and Paper Laboratory, 
Savannah, Ga., on “Newsprint from Southern Pine.” 

fees papers were read at the morning session, one 
bY’ Morris S. Kantrowitz, Technical Director, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing’ Office, Washington, D. C., on ‘“Govern- 
ment Printing Office Paper Tests and Their Significance” 
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and another by G. A. Peterson, Sales Department, Rice, 
Barton & Fales, Inc., on the “Improvement in Paper Ma- 
chinery During 1933 and 1934.” 

At the luncheon that day, which was held at the Poland 
Spring House, the speaker, Rev. John Nicol Mark, who 
spoke on “Scotch Wit and a Little Philosophy,” was in- 
troduced by T. F. Spear, Mill Manager, Oxford Paner 
Co., Rumford, Me., who was Toastmaster on this occasion. 

Afternoon Sessions 

Following the luncheon there were six Group Meetings 
divided as follows: Book and Fine Papers, Groundwood, 
Tissue, Board, Soda and Sulphate, Sulphite Pulp. 

The following papers were presented. 

Book and Fine Papers, E. J. McDonnell, Chairman 

“Paper Machine Press Rolls”—L. M. Yoerg, vice-presi- 
dent and R. W. Pattison, superintendent, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

“Paper Industry Standardization of Product and Its 
Relationship to the Superintendent”—F. C. Clark, Vice- 
president, Skinner & Sherman, Boston, Mass. 

“Scientific Control as an Aid to the Art of Papermak- 
ing”—Dr. F. W. Adams, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., and G. S. Witham, Jr., Prod. 
Mgr., Parker-Young Company, Lincoln, N. H. 

Open Discussion on cause and cure of rough and grainy 
edge paper. 

1. What is principal cause of rough edges? 

2. Can press rolls be ground so as to produce satis- 
factory edges on High Machine Finish Papers, as 
well as on Antique Finish Papers? 

3. What can be done with Drying Cylinders to offset 
increased dryer surface heat on edges of sheet? 

4. Does driven Top Press Roll help eliminate rough 
edges? 

Groundwood, Wm. H. Brydges, Chairman 

“Groundwood Pulp for High Speed Newspring”—A. 
W. Simpson, General Superintendent, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Gatineau, Canada. 

“Wood Pulp Operations and Manufacture”—A, E. Ful- 
ler, Gilman Paper Company, Gilman, Vt. 

.. Round Table Discussion. 
Tissue, H. H. Harrison, Chairman 

“Teale Slice for Tissue Papers”—Benjamin E. Teale, 
E. D. Jones & Son; Pittsfield, Mass. 


“Automatic Controi of Driers’”—R. L. Goetzenberger, 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

General Discussion of‘ Drying and Other Problems. 


Board, S. M. Hesser, Chairman 


“The Paper Mill Superintendent”—Almeron W. \\ ick- 
ham, Supt. MacAndrews & Forbes Company. 
“Proper Co-operation and Paper Mill Supervision’ —E. 


*C. Gildenzopf, Supt., Schmidt & Ault Paper Company. 


“The Duo De-Hydration Press Part for Cylinder Ma- 
chines”—Charles L. Ellis, Vice-Pres., Downingtown Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

“The Black-Clawson Vat”—Alan Hyer, The Black- 
Clawson Co. 


Soda and Sulphate, B. D. Millidge, Chairman 


“The Art of Bleaching in Theory and Practice”—C. T. 
Henderson, Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation. 

“The Operation of the Cottrell Precipitator”—A. A. 
Heimrod, Western Precipitation Company. 

Discussion on Recovery Problems. 


Sulphite Pulp, Vance P. Edwards, Chairman 


“The Art of Bleaching in Theory and Practice’—C. T. 
Henderson, Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation. 

“Wood Room Operation”—John Frank Garrigan, Sul- 
oie Supt., International Paper Company, Rumford, 

aine. 

“Measurement of Sulphite Production by the Use of 
Flow Meters”—R. K. Lear,Chief Chemist, International 
Paper Company, Chisholm, Maine. 

Late in the afternoon the guests were entertained by the 
Emerson Mason Dancers on tne lawn, A group of eight 
girls presenied “Seaweed’ and “Indian Fantasy.” Their 
interpretive dancing was an exemplification of rhythm, 
grace and beauty. 

Whiting Williams was the speaker of the evening fol- 
lowing a dinner at the Poland Spring House, and nis sub- 
ject was “Manager and Man unaer the New Deal.” Nel- 
son R. Davis, who was toastmaster of the evening, had 
presented the speaker. 

The Costume Ball which was held Thursday evening, 
presentéd a most colorful and pleasing spectacle. Mingling 
in joyous harmonv were characters of the old world and 
the new, comedians, convicts, grand ladies, ragamuftins, 
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clowns and tramps. It must have been a difficult task for 
the judges to select the winners. During the evening sev- 
eral specialty aances were presented and well received, by 
the group of Emerson Mason girls. 
Friday Morning Session 

There was a general conference in the Music Hall of 
the Poland Spring House with President Randall presid- 
ing. At this session the following papers were presented : 

“New Stains for Fibre Evaluation and Fibre Identifica- 
tion—Dr, John H. Graff, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis. 

“Standard Brightness Tests”—Dr. L. C. Lewis, The 
Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“Some Economic Considerations in Selection of Paper 
Mill Drives”—R. R. Baker, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


0. 

At the luncheon, the toastmaster, John E. Hyde, S. D. 
Warren Company, presented the Hon. Louis J. Brann, 
Governor of Maine, who again welcomed the guests and 
made a few appropriate remarks. 

The speaker of the occasion was Clifton D. Gray, Pres- 
ident, Bates College, Lewiston, Me., who spoke on 
“Democracy vs. Fascism.” 

Afternoon Session 


At the general conference in the afternoon, President 
Randall asked for the reports and resolutions of the vari- 
ous committees, all of which were accepted by those pres- 
ent. The new officers elected at this session for 1934, 
1935 are as follows: 

President, Killey E. Terry, S. D. Warren Company ; 
First Vice-President, Charles Champion, Millers Falls 
Paper Company; Second Vice-President, Frank J. Tim- 
merman, Northern Paper Mills; Third Vice-President, B. 
D. Millidge, Howard Smith Paper Company ; Fourth Vice- 
President, George M. Trastel, The Champion Fibre Com- 
pany; Fifth Vice-President, C. E. Youngchild, Southern 
Kraft Corporation. 

Robert L. Eminger, Secretary and Treasurer, of Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, continues in office, as his term had not expired. 

Following the general business of this session, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: 

“The Correlation of Research with Mill Operation”— 
Clark C. Heritage, President of TAPPI, Maine Coated 
Division, Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine. 
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“Controlled Production”—Arthur C. Smith, Racquette 
River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

That afternoon there was a concert given by the 240th 
Coast Artillery (N. D.) Band, M. N. G., on the lawn. 

The banquet was held that evening at the Poland Spring 
House with President Randall presiding. Judge Ben- 
jamin Cleves, Associated Industries of Maine, was the 
toastmaster and presented the speakers. 

During the evening the usual presentations of Past 
President’s Jewel, the L.D. Post Trophy, and the East- 
wood Golf Cup were made. 

The speaker of the evening was Major General Smedley 
D. Butler, U; S. Marine Corps, retired, after which the 
Convention Ball was held in the Music Hall. 

It was pleasing to see so many ladies in attendance. A 
rather crowded which was interesting in every 
respect, was enjoyed by the ladies and the enthusiasm with 
which they entered into the sports must have been very 
gratifying to the Committee. 


Papers Presented in Technical Section 
Many of the papers presented at the convention are 


printed in this week’s issue of the Technical Section of the 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL on page 57, 


The Exhibits 
There were many interesting exhibits on display at the 
convention. The following concerns are some of those 
who showed their lines of paper and pulp mill machinery 
and allied products: 


Automatic Transportation Co. 


The automatic Transportation Company, of Chicago, 
[ll., had on display one of their automatic telescopic tilting 
(fork) trucks of 2500 pounds capacity. 


Geo. A. Barrows Co. 


Geo. A. Barrows, Boston, Mass., exhibited the new 
Modine Unit heater manufactured by the Modine Manu- 
facturing Company, of Racine, Wis. 


W. L. Blake & Co. 


W. L. Blake & Co., Portland, Maine, exhibited products 
of the Graton & Knight Company, Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany, Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Keystone Refrac- 
tory Company and the Jenkins Valve Company. 


N Puce AND Paper Mitt Supertnrenpents Assocta- 
Juxe 20-22, 1934 
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The Bristol Co. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., had on display 
Bristol’s Metameter which is a graphic telemetering sys- 
tem for pressure, liquid level and temperature. 

The Brown Co. 


The Brown Company, of Portland, Me., exhibited speci- 

mens of paper made from Solka, also sulphite and sulphate. 
Century Electric Co. 

This company exhibited a splash proof, three phase 
squirrel cage motor for wet locations. Also a motor 
which was approved as hazardous-proof for use in ex- 
plosive plants, etc. 

Cameron Machine Co. 


The Cameron Machine Company exhibited a series of 
photographs of machine installations. 


Chain Belt Co. 


Displayed at this booth were barking drum chains and 
roller chains, roll units and Rex chains of various types. 


Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works 


This company featured their new non-friction dandy rofl 
of simplified trunnion type. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


At this booth an illuminated sign showed the method of 
jointing the Chase copper sweat fitting to tubing. This 
sign showed the tubing inserted into the joint, showing the 
solder running up hill when the flame is applied. This 
sweating operation makes a very strong seamless copper 
joint. 

Chromium Corp. of America 

Samples of Crodon metal, including chromium plated 
suction box covers, chromium plated press rolls, chromium 
plated screen plates and splice lips were featured by this 
company. 

Duriron Company 


At the Duriron exhibit several different types of valves 


and pump fittings manufactured by this company were 
shown. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
The Dodge Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., 
had a moving display of Diamond D safety disc friction 


clutch, as well as a unit of their variable speed motorized 
transmission, 


Kutey E. Terry 
President 


CuHaries C. CHAMPION 
First Vice-President 


Combustion Engineering Co. 
At this exhibit was literature on the Green chain grate 
stoker, C-E plate air heater, C-E Fin-Tube economizer and 
the C-E Stoker-Unit as well as descriptive matter on the 


Murrary-Waern system of chemical recovery for soda and 
sulphate mills. 


Gerrard Co. 


The Gerrard Company; of Chicago, featured various 
types of wire tying machines. 


Johns-Manville Co. 


The first public demonstration of J-M Eel-Slip ma- 
terial was given at the Johns-Manville exhibit. This fric- 
tion material is used for suction box covers, suction roll 
covers, deflection plates, water-forming tables and fric- 
tion block material for paper rewind and calenders. Sam- 
ples of Transiae pressure pipe were also on display. The 
company also showed some of its general line of packings 
and insulating material and new rot proof roofing. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry Co. 


At this booth were displayed stainless steel and corro- 
sion resisting unfinished castings and some of the finished 
products made from this alloy including valves from Wil- 
liam Hardy and Sons Company, Pittsfield; valves from 
the Walworth Company; pumps by the Frederick Iron 
and Steel Company and Cameron Machine Company; 
valve and fittings from Alloy Steel Product Company. 


Link Belt Co. 


The new V.R.D. roller variable drive of fractional hp. 
was featured at the exhibit of the Link-Belt Company. 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 


Several of the latest recording instruments of this com- 
pany were on exhibit, including a recording temperature 
controller with thermo pressure compensater for paper 
machine drier control, equipped with special reinforced 
oulb construction for wear protection, which operates a 
ball bearing multiple spring diagram control valve. Also 
featured was the special Parabolic bulb to control uniform 
heat in the drier, the Neilan ball bearing liquid level con- 
troller and the Mason-Neilan recording thermometer. 


National Tube Co. 


At the exhibit of the National Tube Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, there were 
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many products of stainless steel displayed, including tub- 
ings; a perforated blow pit bottom which was specially 
made by the Hendrick Manufacturing Company; Plyk- 
rome, which is the trade name for a product which is 
plate! with stainless steel on one side backed with plain 
steel; and the Wallace pipe joint which permits the use 
of stainless steel tubing of lightweight to be used in con- 
flection with standard treated valves, couplings, flanges, 
etc. 
Plibrico Jointless Fire Brick Co. 

Samples of plastic fire brick were displayed by the Pli- 

brico Jointless Fire Brick Company, of Chicago. 


Quigley Co., Inc. 


On display at the exhibit of this company were refrac- 
tory products, coatings to prevent corrosion and Annite 
for cleaning felts, etc. 


Ruggles-Klingemann Mfg. Co. 


There was on exhibition here the R-K dual motor pres- 
sure controller for controlling exhaust and live steam to 
the paper machines. 


The Sinclair Co. 


Featured at the exhibit of the Sinclair Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass., was the new open end dandy roll designed for 
high-speed. machines, equipped with water jet drive so 
that the roll may be brought to machine speed before con- 
tact with the wire is made. The stand is of a hydraulic 
type operated by a single lever on the front side of the 
machine, Also on display were seamless seams for dandy 
rolls and tourdrinier brass and bronze wires. 


Spraco, Inc. 
This company displayed various types of nozzles for 
cleaning, washing and moistening operations, self-cleaning 
strainers and indicating blow motors. 


Sturtevant Mill Co. 


The Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass., exhibited 
its Poirier weight governor and Bale Pulper. 


Toledo Scale Co, 


A new type of instrument for measuring the pressure 
of the stock passing between the beater roll and bed plate 
was displayed here on an E. D. Jones & Sons Company 
a beater and connected with a Bristol operation re- 
corder. 


B. D. Mriince 
Third Vice-President 
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Rosert L. EMINGER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Walworth Co. 


The Walworth Company had on display new threaded 
bronze fittings for use with pipe and tubing; also lubri- 
cated plug valves and acid resisting chrome nickel and 
bronze valves and pipe wrenches. 


Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. 


The Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc., Warren, 
Mass., had on exhibit one of their vertical stock pumps 
which handles heavy stock against high heads. This has 
a large top suction which eliminates air binding. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


The principal display at this booth were the products 
made from micarta. These included suction box covers, 
roll covers, doctor blades, toe blocks, gears, bearings and 
piston rings. A unique feature of the Westinghouse ex- 
hibit was the industrial analyzer which is a complete water- 
proof test set for A-C power, single and three phase. The 
type PX-20 light meter which indicates the correct light 
for proper illumination was shown. Also on display was 


Cc. E.° Younescuiip 
Fifth Vice-President 
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a demonstration of the working of the thermoguard motor, 
a self-protecting motor which guards against overloads, 
over-heating, etc. 


Those in Attendance 


The following attended the convention :— 


E. P. Abbott, Crane Co., So. Boston, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Adams, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Woodward Allen, Solvay 
Sales Corp., Boston, Mass.; L. J. Amsdell, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; S. T. Anderson, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., New York City; Dale Augs- 
burger, The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, O.; Albert Allen, 
Atlantic Precision Inst. Co., Malden, Mass.; O. P. Arnold, 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Aiken, The Clark-Aiken Co., Lee, Mass.; F. 
G. Anderson, Morse Chain Co., Boston, Mass.; H. C. At- 
kinson, Port Royal Paper Co., St. John, N. B.; M. U. 
Arthur, Appleton Felt Co., Appleton, Wis. ; Mr. Anderson, 
International Paper Co. 


H. R. Bailey, Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
ae Barrows, Ruggles-Klingemann Manufacturing 
Co., Salem, Mass.; F. L. Barstow, U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York City; Kirk Batzer, Oswego Board Corp., Oswego, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Bachelder, Paper Makers 
Chemical Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. F. Bailey, E. I. 
duPont Co., Providence, R. I.; C. M. Baker, American 
Paper and Pulp Association, New York City; M. J. 
Baker, Franklin Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. R. Baker, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Baker, Beckett Paper 
Co., Hamilton, O.; Howard C. Barbour, Texas Gulf Sul- 
ae Co., New York City; E. L. Bassett, Quigley Co., New 


ork City; C. W. Bauer, M. H. Detrick Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Bearce;.Chillicothe Paper Co., 
Chillicothe, O.; Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Bechard, Eastwood- 
Nealley Corp., Belleville, N. J.;°V. A. Belcher, New York 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Bendz, Westinghouse Co.; C. N. Ben- 
son, SKF Industries; J. B. Beck, 44 Belmont St., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Becker, Bird Machine Co., Wal- 
le, Mass.; Leon Bellamy, Bellamy Robie & Sargent, 45 
ain St., Cambridge, Mass.; John Bellows, Monadnock 
Paper Mills, Bennington, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bearce, American Paper and Pulp Association, New York 
City; C. N. Beardsley, Portland, Me.; Miss Leola Berry. 
H. F. Bigelow and son, Weyerhauser Timber Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Bissell, Chromium Cor- 
ration of America, New York City; George L. Bickford, 
. L. Blake & Co., Portland, Me.; George L. Bidwell, 
and Lawrence Bidwell, Riegel Paper Corp., Milford, N. J.; 
6 and Mrs. N. A. Billings, Heller & Merz Corp., Boston, 
ass. 


W. W. Bolton, Emerson Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; J. N. Booth, Pittsfield, Mass.; K. F. Bowkett, 
National Tube Co., Boston, Mass.; David Boyce, Brokaw, 
Wis. ; Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Boyce and Miss iver, Wau- 
sau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis.: Mr. and Mrs. G. S. 
Brazeau, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Chicago, Ill.; L. H. 
E Bake Draper Brothers Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Adam 
E. Bridge, Shartle Brothers Machine Co., Middletown, O.; 
R. S. Bridgham, Chase Brass and Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bronk, Moore & Thompson 
Paper Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.; Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Bridges, Big Island, Va.; W. E. Buchanan, Appleton, 
Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Buetell, Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; H. H. Burrows, Manhattan Rub- 
ber, Passaic, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Bush, Provincial Paper, Lid., 
Thorold, Ont.; De Haven Butterworth, H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
David Blanchard, Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. S. G. 
Blankenship, Brown Co., Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs, 
J. E. Blosser, Veldown Mill, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip S. Bolton, Clinton Sales Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Booth, Booth Chemical Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Bornstein, Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Francis D. Bowman, Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; A. R. Boyd, F. C. Huyck 
& Sons, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. and Miss C. A. Brautlecht, 
Orono, Me.; Ralph E. Brigge, Draper Brothers Co., Can- 
ton, Mass.; Charles Brooks, Victor Bloede Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. and Mrs. M. V. Brooks, Miamisburg Paper Co., 
Miamisburg, O. 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Browne, Holyoke, Mass.; W. E. 
Brown, American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; A. F. 
Brunell, Paper Makers Chemical Corp.; H. L. Buckner, 
Buckner Process Co., Worcester, Mass.; Norman Burke, 
International Paper Co., Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Burke, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Blake, Portland, Me.; A. Bloandis, Robert 
Gair Co., Haverhill, Mass.; Charles A. Blodgett, A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y.; Miss Boivin, Cumberland Mills, 
Me.; W. Gordon Booth, Uncasville, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Bragdon, Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Braun; 
R. E. Buck, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; E. F. 
Burns, International Paper Co., New York City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendrick Burns, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

A. E. Cabble, Wm. Cabble Excelsior Wire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. W. Callighan, Edgar Broth- 
ers Co., 50 Church Street, New York City; Charles Cham- 
pion, Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. ; Charles 
Champion, Jr., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York City; 
A. C. Clarke, Emerson Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Norman Clark, Penick & Ford Sales Co., New 
York City; Samuel Clayman, Clinton Co., Clinton, I[a.; 
C. E. Cole, Haverhill Boxboard, Inc., Haverhill, Mass. ; 
Parkman A. Collins, Warren Steam Pump Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Cook, Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Toronte,.Can.; J. Coppens, Fraser Company, Ltd., 
Madawaska, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Corfield, Michigan 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. ; John Cornell, The Paper 
Mill, New York City; George E. Corson, Clinton Co., 
Clinton, Ia.; A. Crabtree, Fraser Company, Ltd., Mada- 
waska, Me.; George W. Craigie, Executive Secretary, 
Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Croft, Es- 
leeck Manufacturing Co., Turners Falls, Mass.; J. F. 
Cronin, Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 

A. F. Crossman, Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, 
O:; Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Caldwell, Knox Woolen Co., 
Camden, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Caldwell, J. & J. 
Rogers Co., Ausable Forks, N. Y.; Perley Chase; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold S. Chellis, Brown Co., Portland, Me. ; Fred- 
ric C. Clark, Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Clements, Bryant Paper Co.,’ Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; F. H. Cole, Walworth Co., New York 
City; L. M. Colwell, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; O. C. Cordes, Downingtown Manufacturing Co., 
Downingtown, Pa.; E. T. Coughlin, Pettengill, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Leonard Craske, Gloucester, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Cape, Cumberland Mills, Me.; 
C. J. Chambers, Robert Gair Co., Haverhill, Mass.; M. P. 
Chaplin, Keyes Fiber Co., Waterville, Me.; Ray L. Clary, 
S. D. Warren Co., Gardiner, Me.; Jeanette Cleveland, 
Waterbury, Conn.; R. E. Cleveland, Chromium Corp. of 
America, Waterbury, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Cloud- 
man, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and 
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Mrs BRe@oemmee; Hilliard D. Cook, Gardiner, Me.; 
S. E, Cordwell, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me. ; 
Howard A. Cusick, S$. D. Warren Co., Gardiner, Me. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Dakin, Tide Water Oil Co., 
Boston, Mass.; T. H, Dawson, Jr., Crane Co., South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; B. W. Dean, E, D. Jones & Sons Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. V. S. Denison, Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis.; L. R. Dickinson, Staley Sales Corp., 
Decatur, Ill.; George Docherty, Sr., Holyoke Wire Cloth 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.; James Donaldson, Stora Koppar- 
berg Corp., New York City; Theodore Donaldson, New 
York City; P. Donovan, Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dow, Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., New York City; D. L. Dowling, Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower Corp., New York City; Mr. and Mrs, Lewis 
Dozier, Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. C. Drew, and Miss Dorothy Drew, The 
Pairpoint Corp., New Bedford, Mass.; C. L. Durkee, D. 
J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wausau, Wis.; B. G. Dann, 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co., New York City; David De- 
Zurik, DeZurick Shower Co., Sartell, Miss.; P. A, Don- 
aghy, Corn Products Sales Co., Boston, Mass.; F. W. 
Drake, Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y.; Robert L. 
Draper, Draper Bros. Co., Canton, Mass.; H. W. Draudt, 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., New York City; H. W. Driggs, 
Tonawanda Box Boards, Tonawanda, N. Y.; E. S. Dun- 
ham, William Whyte, Montreal, Can.; C. D, DeMers, Tav- 
lor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.; A. F. Derby, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Boston, Mass.; C. S. Davis, Waterfalls 
Paper Co., Mechanics Falls, Me.; H. G. Davis, Waterfalls 
Paper Co., Mechanics Falls, Me.; N. R. Davis, Cumber- 
land Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Dickinson, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Herman S. Dobson, Brown Co., Portland, Me. 


D. W. Eamer, Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., Mont-Rolland, 
P. Q.; Frank B. Eilers, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivar Ekholm, National Aniline and Chemical Co., New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Ellis, Downingtown 
Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa.; Enright Ellis, 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Eminger, Executive Secretary, Mi- 
amisburg, O.; H. J. Eyelishyner, The Kron Co., Bridge- 

rt, Conn.; A. J, Edwards, Dalhousie, N. B.; Vance P. 
Edwards, International Paper Co., New York City; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Eaton, Brown Co., Portland, Me.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Estabrook, Brown Co., Portland, 
Me.; H. J. Eaton, Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.; Elwood 
Ebie, Brown Co., Berlin; N. H.; Ross Emmons, Emmons, 
Ltd., Montreal, Can. 


Victor E. Fishburn, Burgess Cellulose Co., Freeport, 
Ill.; H. A. Fonda, J. W. Penney Sons Co., Mechanic 
Falls, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Fortier, The Michigan 
Paper Co., Plainwell; Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Foster, Bed- 
ford Pulp and Paper Co., Big Island, Va.; J. A. Foxgover, 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
Foy; D. A. Fraser, Fraser Company, Ltd., Madawaska, 
Me.; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. French, Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs,-Leroy D. Frisbie, 
Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, Mass.; Harry 
D. Frost, W. S. Tyler Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert E. Fuller, Gilman, Vt.; F. P. Fairchild, United 
Engineering and Construction, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Herbert Fairclough, Marble-Nye Co., Boston, Mass. ; Fred 
L. Farrell, Combustion Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Thomas Farwell, Ryegate Paper Co., East Ryegate, Vt.; 
Henry L. Ferguson, Victor Balata and Textile Belting 
a oar oncre W. C. Ferguson, Emerson Manu- 
acturing Co., Lawrence, Mass. ; George E. ‘Fitch, Al 
Felt Co., Albany, N. Y.; A. F. Francis, Chromium fon 
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of America, Waterbury, Conn.; Charles Ferguson, Ox- 
ford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; W. Fila, Robert Gair Co, 
Haverhill, Mass.; David Finlayson, Portland, Me.: Leon 
E. Fogg, Rogers Fibre Co., Bar Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Fralick, Algonquin Paper Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y.. 
H. M. Frederick, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Portland, Me.. 
Harold B. Freeman, American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corp., Boston, Mass.; Frederick E. Frost, S. D. Warren 
Co., Cumberland Mills, Me. 


A. C. Gault, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Wm. A. Geiger, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; P. E. Gerhard, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Le- 
banon, Pa.; Geo. D. Gibb, National Elec. Products Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. M. Gillespie, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Granger, 
Chromium Corp. of America, Waterbury, Conn.; W. 
Greeley, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; W. E. 
Greene, Stowe-Woodward, Inc., New York City; W. H. 
Guidotti, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Neenah, Wis.; W. L. 
Gilman, Brown Co., Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Ginn, Reg. Godfrey, Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass,; 
Otto J. Goeppinger, Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass.; 
R. A. Gormley, Corn Products Sales Co., Boston, Mass.; 
K. C. Gosling, Sinclair Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; Dr. and Mrs. 
John H. Graff, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis.; W. J. Green, E. J. Keller Co., New York City; H. 
Grinstead, Brompton Pulp and Paper Co., East Angus, 
Quebec; Mr. and Mrs. R. C, Groner, Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, Boston, Mass.; E. C. Gildenzopf, Schmidt & 
Ault Paper Co., York, Pa.; Frank Garrigan, International 
Paper Co.; M. L. Gilman, Cushnoc Paper Co., Augusta, 
Me.; A. H. Gilmour, A. H., C. H. Norton Co., North 
Westchester, Conn.; Leroy T. Gorrie, S. D. Warren Co., 
Cumberland Mills, Me.; Roger L. Gowell, Portland, Me. ; 
Harry W. Grant, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 
Me.; Philip Grant, Cumberland Mills, Me.; Larry Gray, 
Old Orchard, Me.; J. F. Gross, Gulf Refining Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Don Hall, U. S. Rubber Co., New York City; John 
Hamm, Shartle Brothers Machine Co., Middletown, 0O.; 
W. Hart, J. W. Bolton Co., Lawrence, Mass.; J. D. 
Haskell, Dilts Machine Works, Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; C. F. 
Haskins, F, C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; A. L. 
Hayes, Stein, Hall & Co., Ltd., 80 Federal Street, Boston; 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Hayes, The Waterbury Felt Co, 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Hemphill, 
Johns-Manville Co.; V. D. Herriman, Tide Water Oil 
Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Hesser, Hinde & 
Dausch Paper Co., Gloucester, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Stephen Hocker, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 
Me.; Harold H. Holden, Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Stoneham, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Holden, Stowe- 
Woodard, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., P. O.; J. H. Hooli- 
han, Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Co., Port H::ron, 
Mich.; J. E. Hughes, Krebs Pigment and Color Corp., 
Everett, Mass.; F. M. Humphrey, The Fairbanks Co., 
Boston, Mass.; A. J. Huntley, Jr., Mueller Brass Co., 
Port Huron, Mich.; J. D. Hutson, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Hynes, Newton 
Falls Paper Co., Inc., Newton Falls, N. Y.; R. W. Hamiil- 
ton, Nashua River Paper Co., East Pepperell, Mass.; C. 
G. Hart, Wallace & Tiernan’ Co., Boston, Mass.; E. E. 
Hartline, Emerson Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
Linwood Ifatch, Penobscot Chemical Fiber Co.; C. R. 
Heller, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.; E. 0. 
Hemstreet, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; C. 
T. Henderson, Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.; W. “. 
Hepburn; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Holbrook, English 
China Clay Sales Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Horter, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Allan Hyer, The 
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FOR 
PERFECT 
FLEXIBILITY 
WITHOUT 
POWER LOSS 
USE 


Chain drives meet any transmission 
condition, can be applied to the cen- 
ters you want; in fact, there’s no form 
of transmission quite as satisfactory 
under all conditions. 


For small drives or large ones, chain 
drives are superior over any other 
form of drive. They perform and, due 
to their low first cost and low main- 
tenance cost, chain drives save money, 
decrease operating costs. 


Our engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in accomplishing definite results. 


==MORSE== 


CHAIN COMPANY 


A Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


ITHACA . NEW YORK 
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Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O.; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Harrison, Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, O.; Richard 
P. Hawkins, Minneapolis-Honeywill Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; A. A. Heimrod, Western Precipitation 
Co., New York City, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Heritage, 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; G. A. Hermann, Her- 
mann Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, O.; Dr. Charles 
Herty, Savannah, Ga.; W. L. Hilfrank, General Electric 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. H. Howell, Jr., New York and 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc., Willsboro, N. Y.; C. W. Hedberg, 
Research Corp.; 405. Lexington Ave., New York City; J. 
Hefring, Waterfalls Paper Mills, Mechanic Falls, Me.; 
T. Herald, Portland, Me.; ‘C. Hultan, Oxford Paper Com- 
pany, Rumford, Me.; George B. Hyde, Lewis E. Tracy 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs: C. B. Ingalls, Pejepscot Mills, Pejepscot, 
Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ingraham, Bird Machine Co., 
South Walpole, Mass. 

A. L. Johnson, International Paper Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Alexander, Jones, S. D. Warren Co., Bardiner, 
Me.; F. H. Johnson, Chemipulp Process, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. William Jordan, S: D. Warren Co.; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. I. Jacoby, Milford, N. J.; W. T. Jarvis, 
Manhattan Rubber, Boston, Mass.; E. J. Johnstone, Lock- 

rt Felt Co., Lockport, N. Y.; R. G. Johnstone, E. B. 
Eddy Co. Hull, Que.; Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Jones, Standard 
Oil Co.; Mr. and Mrs. BH. D. Jones, American Wringer 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

J. W. Kaup, Fiske Brick and Granule Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Kelley, Resigouche Co., Camp- 
bellton, N. B.; C. H. Kent, Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
New York City; Jere D. Kingston, Monroe Paper Corp., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Kinne, Bagley 
& Sewall Co., Watertown, N: Y.; Harold Knight, Old 
Greenwich, Conn.; W. W. Knight, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass.; Robert Knowles, Curtis & Brother 
Co., Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.; F. H. Knowlton, Staley Sales 
Corp., Decatur, Ill.; W. C. Kohl, Century Electric Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Harry J. Krause, Nashua River 
Paper Co., East Pepperell, Mass.; Morris S. Karitrowitz, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Kelly, Miss Betty 
Kelly and Mr. Ross Kelly, Rothchild, Wis.; N. M. Ken- 
nedy, Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., New York City; C. 
B. Kentor, Jr., Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
W. Stanley Kidd, E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, P. Q.; Ken B. 
King, H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Knies, 
Columbus, O.; Wm. J. Koch, Chrisholm-Moore Hoist 
Corp.; Fred Kruse, Albemarle-Chesapeake Corp.; Helen 
‘Kellar, Lee, Mass.; R. D. Kehoe, Sturtevant Mill Co., 
Boston, Mass.; M. L. Kemp, Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. U. P. Kennedy, Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; Miss Helen Kiely, 
American Writing Paper Co.; Ralph W. Kumler, Ben- 
nett, Inc., Wilmington, Del.; N. E. Kile, W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, O. . 


E. L. Lamb, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; R. K. 
Lear, International Paper Co., Chisholm, Me.; A. W. 
Libby, Plibrico Firebrick Co., Portland, Me.; E. M. Loren- 
zini, American Bitmuls Co., Everett, Boston, Mass.; Er- 
nest. E. Lamb, Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; W. J. Laddfare, Holyoke, Mass.; O. F. Lane, 
Krebs Pigment and Color Corp., Everett, Mass.; L. H. 
Larson, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York City; Harold 


W. Lavallee, Clinton Co.; Holyoke, Mass:; James Leonard, 


Glens Falls, N. Y.; B. Landers, Philipp Brothers, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Benj. T. Larrabee; F. H. 
Learned, Tyler Rubber Co., Andover, Mass.; H. H. 
Leathers, Babcock & Wilcox Co., Boston, Mass. ; Frank 
Leonard, Marble-Nye Co., Providence, R. I.; Dr. and Mrs. 


L. C. Lewis, The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O.; P. M. Lod- 
dengaard, Melrose Paper Stock Co., Inc., New York City; 
F. H. Lovenberg, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Proy;- 
dence, R. I.; A. R. Lukens, Thompson Weinman Co., New 
York City; A. G. Lyeth, Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York City; A. C. Loomis, Heller & Merz Corp., New York 
City; Mr. and Mrs. John H. Loomis, Heller & Merz Corp. 
New York City. 

C. D, Maxwell, Beacon Wiper Supply. Co., Chelsea, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. McDonnell, Fitchburg, Mass.. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. McDonnell, 290 Eliot Street, Mil- 
ton, Mass.; A. D. Merrill, Chemipulp Process, Inc., Water- 
town, N. Y.; C. J. Merrill, Portland, Me.; J. K. Merwin, 
Chain Belt Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Mil- 
lidge, Howard Smith Paper Co., Cornwall, Ont.; H. D, 
Mitchell, Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Montville, Northampton, Mass.; C. L. Moore, Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Boston, Mass.; W. R. Morpeth, 
Krebs Pigment and Color Corp., Everett, Mass.; B. C. 
Murchison, Howell & Murchison, New York City; R. S. 
Murgatroyd, Emerson Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; John G. Murray, Racquette River Paper Co, 
Potsdam, N. Y._ - 

R. G. Macdonald, Secretary-treasurer TAPPI, New 
York City; Wm. W. Macklem, The Black-Clawson Co, 
Hamilton, O., Mr. and Mrs. Carl Magnus, Richmond, Va. 
Maguire, Milton J., Paper Makers’ Chemical Corp., Carth- 
age, N. Y.; P. D. Mallay, H. W., Johns-Manviile Corp.; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Manogue, Robert Gair Co.; R. B. Mar- 
tin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Boston, Mass. ; J. N. Matthias, 
Tonawanda Box Boards, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Maurice F. 
McCarthy, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Waterville, Me.; 
Mr. and Mrs. P. E. McCarthy, Sinclair Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. John J. McDonald, Brown Co, 
Portland, Me.; Archibald McLintock, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Mangan, International Paper Co., 
Livermore Falls, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Rene Marier, S. D. 
Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; G. W. Martin, Port- 
land, Me.; E. G. Milham, Watervliet Paper Co., Water- 
viiet,. Me:; R. N. Miller, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford 
Me.; Mr. and Mrs. David E. Milne, English China Sales 
Corp., New York City; Roy Morgan, Portland, Me.; 
Daniel B. Morris, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Boston, Mass.; J. S. McNulty, Westinghouse Co., Boston. 
Mass.; A. McPhillips, Simonds, Worden, White, Dayton, 
Ohio; R. D. Meincke, National Analine and Chemica! Co., 
Boston, Mass.; C. E. Merritt, Knox Woolen Company, 
Camden, Me.; Walter M. Mitchell, Illinois Steel Co., New 
York, N. Y.; T. H. Morrissey, Shuler & Benninghofen, 
Hamilton, O.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Motschman, Continental 
Paper and Bag Corp., Rumford, Me. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Ryland Néblett, Standard Paper Mar- 
ufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. (Howdy, Red!) Nell 
Nielson, Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Niks, Munis- 
ing Paper Co., Munising, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nola, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y: A. F. Norris, Fraser Co., Ltd, 
Madawaska, Me.; A. A. Nyitray, Eastwood-Neally Corp, 
Belleville, N. J.; Bert R. Neice, N, Y. Color and Cheruical 
Co., Belleville, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. .C. H. Noble, Scaley 
Sales Corp., Decatur, Ill.; John H. Noble, Improved 
Paper Machinery Corp., Nashua, N. H.; Walter A. Ni- 
ling, Huron Milling Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr; and Mrs. N. 
L. Nourse, Brown Co., Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Nason, Hollingsworth & Whitney, Waterville, Me. 
H. G. Noyes, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me. 

B. C. O’Brien, Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., New 
York .City;-Mr. and Mrs. John O’Brien, Paper Mill and 
Wood Pulp News, Boston, Mass.; J. H. O’Connell, Hart 
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HE burden of low mill costs 

rests largely upon your 
shoulders. The burden of turn- 
ing out quality paper is also 
largely your responsibility. You 
have to show results, and your 
value to your company is 
measured in proportion to 
these results. 


Much of your success de- 
pends on the type of equip- 
ment you have to work with. 
For example, with a new Voith 
Inlet you could speed up your 
machine 10 to 20%. Auto- 
matically, costs per ton would 
drop. You could save about 
15% on wires. You could 
effect more uniform caliper. 
In short, you could turn out a 
better sheet of paper at lower 
cost 
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To Paper Mill 
Superintendents: - 


After these things are accomplished and dem- 
onstrated . . . everybody is happy. But before... 
it’s a fight. Purse strings are sluggish. You've got 
to battle for the improvements that you are con- 
vinced will prove advantageous to your mill. 


Perhaps we can help you. With over 325 Voith 
Inlets in use on Fourdrinier, Harper and Yankee 
machines and running all kinds of paper under all 
kinds of conditions . . . we have extensive sources 
of data at your disposal. Give us the facts about 
your present equipment, and we will tell you 
frankly what improvements can be expected from 
a Voith installation. All information held strictly 
confidential. Write us. 


* Voith Stock Inlets © Roll Wrapping Machine ® Pumps * Deckers 
Laboratory Equipment ~ Plug Valves ° Fiat and Rotary Screens 
Automatic Felt Guide ® Hypoid Gear Drive ® Voith Kneader 
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ford, Conn.; George Ormsbee, Toledo Scale Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; F. W. O’Rourke, General Dyestuff 
Corp., Boston, Mass. ; C. R. Outterson, Bennett, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence P. Parkman, S. D. Warren 
Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Par- 
sons, Waterville, Me.; C. K. Passmore, Walwerth Co., 
New York City; Maurice Peiler, Mason Regulator Co. of 
Canada, Montreal, Can.; S. R. Penney, J. W. Penney & 
Sons Co., Mechanic Falls, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Pennings, Millinocket, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Peters, 
New York City; E. Peterson, Goodrich Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O.; G. A.,Peterson, Rice, Barton & Fales, Worcester, 
Mass.; Guy M. Peterson, -Bigelow Wire Works, 
Springfield, Mass.; David D. Piller, Holyoke Wire Cloth 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.; H. A. Pratt, New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., Turners Falls, Mass.; E. L. 
Puffer, Heller & Merz Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich.; T. E. 
Palmer, Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O.; J. M. Parkinson, 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Clifford 
Patch, Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me.; A. L. 
Perry, Krebs Pigment and Color Corp., Everett, Mass. ; 
B. M. Petrie, Eastern Manufacturing Co., Brewer, Me.; 
ack Yne, Goodrich Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
lin W. Page, Skowhegan, Me.; E. M. Parker, Poco- 
hontas Fuel Co., Portland, Me.; John B. Phillips, McGill 
University, Montreal, Que.; Josephine Plazankis, Oxford 
Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; T. M. Pomeroy, Crane & Co., 
Dalton, Mass.; C. O. Porter, S. D. Warren Co., Cumber- 
land Mills, Me.; Philip L. Pottle, Lombard & Co., Lewsi- 
ton, Me.; S. M. Pratt, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland 
Mills, Me.; H. C. Press, Oxford Paper Co.; Rumford, 
Me.; Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Parmenter, Penobscot Chemical 
Fiber Co., Old Town, Me. 


W. H. Quinn, Chairi Belt Co., New York City; Charles 
E, Quirk, N. Y. Color and Chemical Co., Belleville, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert T. Randall, Hamilton, O.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Raines, Philadelphia, Pa.; James B. Ram- 
age, Franklin Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Arthur T. Ran- 
dall, Oxford Miami Paper Co., West Carrollton, O.; S. G. 
Redfield, Jr., The Fairbanks Co., Boston, Mass.; Homer 
M. Rice,; Watertown, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. 
Rider, H. Waterbury & Sons Co., Oriskany, N. Y.; H. T. 
Robbins; John R. Rogers, J. & J. Rogers Co., Ausable 
Forks, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Rooney, Lockport, 
N. Y.; J. Rosland, Moore & White Co.; C. B. Raymond, 
Automatic Transportation Co., Boston, Mass.; J. Reed, 
Fraser Company, Ltd., Madawaska, Me.; Frederick Rice, 
Boston, Mass.; P. B. Richardson, Harbison-Walker Refr. 
Co., Boston, Mass. ; Carl F. Richter, Stebbins Engineering 
Co., Watertown, N. Y,; J.J. Riley, A. B. Beyers Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Burr H. Ritter, Hooker Electrochemical 
Co,,.. Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; John Roberts, DuPont Co., 
Penns Grove, N. J.; Oliver Rolland, Rolland Paper Co., 
Mont-Rolland, P. Q:; Mr. and Mrs..F. H. Rosencrants, 
Combustion Engineering Co., New York City; A. L. 
Rothschild, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Rich- 
mond, .Va.; Alfred Rowlands, The Waterbury Felt Co.; 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y.; Walter G. Ruggles, Ruggles- 
Klingemann Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass.: W. W. 
Ramsay, Gulf Refining Co., Boston, Mass.; C. E. Robin- 
son, Reliance Electric and . Co., Boston, Mass.;: W. 
H. Randall, Keyes Fiber Co., Waterville, Me. ; C. W_Rich- 
ards, Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; L. B. Rogers, 
Champion International Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Sydney J. 
Rogers, S. D. Warren Co., Gafdiner, Me.: AY” L/ “Rosé, 


Johns-Manville Co., Portland,.Me.; John A. Ross, Frank 


E. Ross Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. V. Salmonson, Temiskaming, Quebec; G, 
A. Sawin, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co,, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr, and Mrs. Norman B. Scott, Orr Feld 
and Blanket Co., Springfield, Mass.; C. M. Shipway, Wm. 
E. Hopper & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs, 
|. R. Simpson, Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, O.- 
Francis T. E. Sisson, Racquette River Paper Co.,. Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Joseph V. Santry, Combustion Engineering 
Co., New York City; Frederick E. Smith, Hollingsworth 
& Vose Co., East Walpole, Mass.; Harold W. Smith, J, 
W. Bolton Co., Lawrence, Mass.; R. L. Smith, Automatic 
Transportation Co., Boston, Mass.; S. B. Stafford, Rice, 
Barton & Fales, Worcester, Mass.; Mr.-and Mrs. Avery 
H. Stanton, Mason-Neilan Regulator Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Steele, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Stevens, Walworth Co., 
New York City; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Stewart, Parker- 
Young Co., Lincoln, N. H.; Robert B. Stewart, Parch- 
ment, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Stanley St.. John, Great North- 
ern Paper Co., Millinocket, Me.; C. E. Stoke, Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis. ; George M. Stone, W. 
L. Blake & Co., Portland, Me.; Harry W. Stratton, Hew- 
itt Rubber Co., Boston, Mass.; Wallace Strong, Chase 
Brass and Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn.; W. D. Stroud, 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; Hugh M. Sutton, 
Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

W. L. Savell, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. F. Schenk, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Carl Schmidt, E. I, duPont de Nemours & Co.; 
John S. Schumacher, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; 
W. H. Scott, The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, O.; John G. 
Shelley, sxeading Rubber Manufacturing Co., Reading, 
Mass.; P. S. Sinclair, Sinclair Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Charles P. Slocum, Corn Products Sales Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Smith, Racquette River 
Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y.; Mr..and Mrs, Roscoe H 
Smith, Reliance Electric and Engineering. Co., Cleveland, 
O.; Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Smith, Bird Machine Co., South 
Walpole, Mass.; W. D. Somerville, Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bangor, Me.; Mr. and Mrs, R. W. Sparling, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Oscar Stamets, Milford, N. J.; E. Stansel, 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., Mille Roches, Ont.; Stephen Stap- 
ley, Sinclair Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Raymond E. Stearns, 
Container Corp; of America, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. N. 
Stephenson, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que.; Robert Stephenson, Gardenvale, Que. ; T. 
L. Stirlimg, Paper Makers Chemical Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Sullivan, Dupont Co.; Carroll R. Swaney, Gilbert 
Howe, Gleason & Co., Boston, Mass.; H. Swank, Simonds, 
Worden, White, Dayton, O.; Fred Scruton, Contoocook 
Valley Paper Co., Henniker, N. H.; L. W. Shattuck, 
Strathmore Paper Co., Woronoco, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Silver, Maine Seaboard Paper Co., Bucksport, Me.; 
George F. Smith, Phillipp Brothers, Inc., New York City; 
S. W. Smith, New Haven Pulp and Board Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Spear, Oxford Paper 
Co., Rumford, Me.; Harry G. Specht, Eastwood-Nealley 
Corp., Belleville, N. J.; S. M. Salmonsen, Oxford Paper 
Co., Rumford, Me.; A. T. Sawyer, Rogers Fibre Co., Bar 
Mills, Me.; E. E. Sawyer, Keves Fiber.Go., Waterville, 
Me.; James Simpson, Jr., Hamilton, O. ; Madelene Simp- 
son, Hamilton, O.; Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Small, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Madison, Me.; H. G. Spear, Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H.; Joseph Stickney, Saco, Me.; N. W. 
Sultzer Research Corp., New York City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Talbott, Woodland, Me.: J. F. Tay- 
lor, ear Tire and Rubber Co.. Inc., Boston, Mass.: 
Mr. and Mrs. Killey E. Terrv, S. D. Warren Co., Cum- 
berland Mills, Me. - Mr. an’ Mrs. E. L. Tewksbury, Stowe 
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Woodward, Inc., Newton Unper Falls, Mass.; H. J. R. 
Tewksbury. Cumberland Mills, Me.; W. H. Theraux, 
William-Gray Co., Chicago, Ill; G. W. Tripp, Bulkley, 
Dunton & Co., Watertown, N. Y.; W. B. Tidmarsh, Emer- 
son Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, Mass.; A. 5S. True, 
Spraco, Inc., Somerville, Mass.; H. P. Turner, Westine- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., Portland, Me.; E. 
F. Twyman, Automatic Transportation Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Taylor, Brown Co., Portland, 
Me.; B. E. Teale, E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.; W. H. Teter, Mead Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.; L. 
A. Thompson, Paper Makers Chemical Corp.; W. O. 
Thompson, Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., Everett, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Thornton, Stowe-Woodwaru, Inc., 
Summit, N. J.; O. L. Treat, Jenkins Brothers, Boston, 
Mass.; George M. Trostel, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, 
N. C.; Robert L. Tonner, William L. Barrell Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Walter G. Trotman, C. H. Smith Corp., West 
Springfield, Mass.; Percy Tabor, Portland, Me.; A. L. 
Tiffiny, Gulf Refining Co., Boston, Mass.; J. L. Touran- 
eau, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Rev. and 
rs. Harry Townsend, Westbrook, Me. 

J. E. Underwood, Penn. Salt Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; George W. Van Steenbergh, Paper TRADE 
Journa, New York City; C. Vicario, Gilbert Howe Glea- 
son & Co., Boston, Mass.; James W. Vanderpool, Harbi- 
son-Walker Refr. Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
B. Venturini, Cameron Machine Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Charles Walker, Eastern Manufacturing Co., Brewer, 
Me.; L. A. Webster, Keystone Lubricating Co.: Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Weed, Electro Bleaching Gas Co., New 
York City; Norman O. Weil, W. S. Taylor Co., New 
York City; Bradford West, Pittsfield, Mass.; Harry E. 
Weston, The Paper Industry, Chicago, Ill.; Cash Whipple, 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Whitaker, E. Dill & Collins, Elkins Park, Pa.; E. P. Wil- 
son, Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., East Angus, Quebec; 
Walter Winchenbach, Portland Rubber Co., .ortland, Me. ; 
Harry Wallace, Bar Mills, Me.; G. D. Watson, 1.eyes 
Fiber Co.,- Waterville, Me.; R. B. Williamson, Norfolk « 
Western Ry. Co., Boston, Mass.; John Ware, Chase Brass 
and Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn.; G. H. Wright, Gulf 
Refining Co., Boston; Miss Marion A. Wilcox, soston, 
Mass. ; N. ?. Wardwell, Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, 
N. Y.; C. C. Walden, Walden Sons & Mott, Inc., New 
York City: D. Walsh, Lincoln, N. H.; H. ~. V. Warner, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., New York Citv; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Waters, American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. G. Y. Watt, Century Electric Co., 
New York City; James W. Watts, The Berrard Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; R. N. Watts, Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works, 
Springueld, Mass.; S. M. Weckstein, Timken Roller 
bearing Co., Canton, O.; J. V. Wedgewood and family, 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Wisconsin, Nee- 
nah, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Weiser, National Folding 
Box Co., New Haven, Conn.; Mr..and Mrs. John G. 
West, Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. ; 
W. Weston, American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. L.; 
F. O. White, Fraser Co: y, Ltd., Madawaska, Me.; 

H. White, Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. ; John 
A. Wiener, Oswego Board Corp., Oswego, N. Y.; Ralph 
A. Wilkins, F. C. — & Son, Albany, N. Y.; James B. 
Williams, Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, . Springfield, 
Mass.; J. L. Williams, 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Jack Fife Wright, National Aniline & Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

C. E. Youngchild, Southern Kraft Corp., Mobile, Ala. ; 
Robert L.. Young, Champion International Company, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Henry C, Ziemann, Thorod, Ont., Can.; wir. and Mrs 
F. L. Zellers, French Paper Co., Niles, Mich. 

Charles A. Blodgett, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. Louis J 
Braun, Augusta, Me.; Jesse Clark, S. D. Warren (Co. 
New York City; R. E. Cleveland, Waterbury, Conn. 
ge Cleveland, Waterbury, Conn.; Sidney Collins, S| 

. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Craigie, Cumberland Mills, Me.; C. S, Davis 
Waterfalls Paper Co., Mechanic Falls, Me.; H. G. Davis. 
Waterfalls Paper Mills, Mechanics Falls, Me.; David Fin- 
layson, M. E. Fogle, Western Electric Instrument Co., 
Newark, N. J.; A. H. Gilmour, North Westchester, Conn. 
C. A. Gooding, S. D, Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, 
Me.; Dr. Clifton D. Gray, Lewiston, Me.; John E, Hyde 
Cumberland Mills, Me.; Chester C. Irving, S. D. Warren 
Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. John Lang- 
maid, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; Em Lor- 
enzi, Everett, Mass.; John Nicol Mark, Arlin ton, Mass.; 
A. R. Pierce, Link Belt Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Reilly, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Milis, Me.; 
J. D. Small, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.: 
E. Sutermeister, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 
Sg, Albert Verrill, S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 

e. 


American Writing Considers Reorganization 
[yRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., June 26, 1934.—The following state- 
ment was issued from the office of the American Writing 
Paper Co., Inc., this afternoon, telephoned from New 
York City by Sidney L. Willson, president of the company: 

Despite an increase in the volume of the company’s 
sales during the first five months of the year 1934, the 
company has continued to lose money in the operation 
of its business, chiefly because of increased labor and ma- 
terial costs. The company has not available cash suf- 
ficient to pay the interest due July 1, 1934, on its First 
Mortgage Bonds. The board of directors believe that a 
reorganization is imperative and can be accomplished most 
satisfactorily under the New Corporation Bankruptcy Act. 
A petition under said Act was filed today by the company 
in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Massachusetts. An order was thereupon entered 
authorizing the company as debtor to retain possession of 
its property and to continue its operations under the 
Court’s supervision. 

“A meeting of the creditors and stockholders has been 
called to be held in Court Room No. Three, Post Office 
Building, Post Office Square, Boston, Mass., at eleven A. 
M. (Daylight Time) on July 24, 1934, of which formal 
notice will be given.” 


Holyoke Wire Cloth Co. Expands 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., June 26, 1934—The Holyoke Wire 
Cloth Company of this city has completed the installation 
of a new loom for weaving Fourdrinier wires and can 
now take care of all wires up to 166 inches in width. 

George Docherty, Sr., who, with his three sons, owns the 
company, has been in the Fourdrinier wire business for 56 
rs, starting in Glasgow, Scotland, with the Willian 
ddell & Co. concern under a superintendent who latcr 
became his father-in-law. One of the sons has been a 
wireweayer for 25 years, making a continuous run of 113 
years in practical experience in wire weaving from the 
grandfather down.. 
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PROOF 


THAT THE DENSITY OF BROWN SULPHATE PULP 
CAN BE AUTOMATICALLY REGULATED i 


THE MEYERS-MESCO REGULATOR | 


is actually regulating 2000 lbs. per hour of blow pit stock having a consistency 
between 8 and 242% and delivering uniform 1% stock to the washer. 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Quite Active 


Fine Paper Mills Operating In Greater Volume Than In Corresponding Period Last Year— 


Book, Bond, Writing and Litho Papers In Satisfactory Request—Coarse Paper Market 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., June 25, 1934—Despite the presence of 
the holiday season the mill end of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Ontario is keeping up remarkably well. In most 
lines of fine papers plants are more active than they were 
a year ago and satisfactory tonnages are being turned out. 
In one instance a mill manufacturing fine papers, with 
headquarters in Toronto, had to report back to the sales 
manager that the plant was too busy to accept a rush 
order and that it would take two weeks to fill. This meant 
that the mill was about twe weeks behind filling orders— 
a condition that has not existed for some time. 

There is quite a good call for litho, book and the various 
grades of bonds and writings and it looks as if the mills 
would be able to continue their present activity through 
the summer months. Some of the mills see a considerable 
amount of business ahead for release early this summer 
and current orders are of satisfactory volume. On the 
other hand, the coarse paper market is quiet both from a 
wholesale and manufacturing standpoint, and demand has 
materially dropped off since the holiday season set in. 
Board mills are operating lightly and the demand from 
the paper box industry for board continues very light. 

It would appear from enquiries made that the paper 
wholesale houses are somewhat less busy than the paper 
mills. The market from a jobber’s standpoint has been 
more or less spotty for several weeks past, due largely 
to lessened buying by the printing and other industrial 
sources of supply. Considerable paper is being used by 
the larger printing and lithographing firms but the total 
is not sufficient to keep the mills running steadily. But 
most of the plants have direct orders from the paper con- 
suming trade and these have been keeping the manufac- 
turers of paper fairly busy. There has been no change in 
the paper converting trade, which is quiet, and the call for 
commercial and other envelope lines is light. A satis- 
factory volume of business is being done by the light 
weight paper manufacturers and their outside competition 
is being lessened. 


Better Demand for Peeled Pulpwood 


The Thompson & Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto, 
have contracted for deliveries of between 900 and 1,000 
cords of pulpwood to mills in the Niagara Peninsula, 
Cornwall, =e York State, and Pennsylvania, during the 
coming year. The peeling season is now on, and a much 
larger quantity of wood is being taken out in Northern On- 
tario and Western Quebec than for any period during the 
last four or five years. Thompson & Heyland Company 
are shipping about twenty cars a day to various mills, and 
report that demand is improving all the time. About one- 
third of the quantity of wood for which contracts have 
been entered into, is poplar, which is used principally for 
et soda pulp. Prices of pulpwood are from $1.00 to 
$1.50 higher than they were at this season in 1933. In 


Northern Ontario the average figure for peeled spruce 
and balsam is $5.50 to $6.50 a cord, and in Southern On- 
tario from $6.50 to $8.00, depending upon location, supply, 
freight rates, etc. Poplar is bringing from $4:00'to $4.50 


‘per cord at the moment. 


Rather Quiet—Paper Board Plants Generally Operating Lightly 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


George Carruthers, Jr., sales manager of the Interlake 
Tissue Mills, Toronto, has gone through tthe Canadian 
west to Vancouver in the interests of his firm. 

A. E. McMaster, general manager and director of the 
Powell River Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed vice-president and general manager. S. D. 
Brooks, president of the company, announcing the promo- 
tion at the recent annual meeting, paid a tribute to the 
manner in which Mr. McMaster has directed the com- 
pany’s affairs. He has been general manager for several 
years and has been a director since 1926. 

A well known figure in paper circles in Ontario died in 
New Toronto a few days ago in the person of W. E. 
Mills, a pensioner of the old firm of Ritchie & Ramsay, 
which was taken over by the Alliance Paper Mills. De- 
ceased has been with the Canada Paper Company in To- 
ronto and Montreal. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
and his earlier days had been spent in India and Australia. 
Mr. Mills had been with Ritchie & Ramsay for twenty- 
five years. He was 83 years of age. 

The Provincial Paper Mills at Thorold, Ont., has an- 
nounced a general wage increase of 7 per cent., retroactive 
to June 1. This brings the wages up to what they were 
in June, 1932. 

The British Columbia Provincial Government has 
granted a lease to the Vancouver Tug Boat Company to 
cut and export pulpwood from a hemlock stand in the 
Fraser Valley, on due payment of stumpage and royalty 
fees. The concession will be good until March 31, 193». 

In Canada to negotiate with Canadian mills for «he 
purchase of pulpwood A. S. Poirot, purchasing agent for 
the Societe Francaise d’Importation de Rondins, one of 
the largest importers of pulpwood in France, said that his 
company hopes to buy the greater percentage of its wood 
from Canada within the next year or two. “Just at this 
moment,” he said, “there is a shortage of pulpwood here 
I hope to buy small quantities this year, and then increase 
the amount in the future. We have, in the past, bought 
most of our wood from Russia and Finland.” 


S. W. Cook Buys Geo. B. Hurd & Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxe, Mass., June 25, 1934—The sale of the George 
B. Hurd & Co, stationery business in New York City to 
Stanley W. Cook of this city will lead to his removal from 
Holyoke to New York. He has been prominent in social 
and civic life here. Mr. Cook for the past 10 years has 
been manager and treasurer of the stationery manufac- 
turing concern of Whiting & Cook, Inc., founded by the 
late Samuel R. Whiting. Recently it was sold by the 
trustees of the Whiting estate to the Eaton Paper Com- 
pany of Pittsfield and the machinery moved to Pittsfield, 
the plant in Holyoke being closed. Some of the employees 
were taken on at Pittsfield and others lost their jobs. 

The Hurd Company is one of the oldest of fine wedding 
and correspondence paper manufacturers in this country 
and for years has handled largely the finer papers made 
hy the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., of this city. 
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THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


MANHATTAN 
RUBBER COVERED PRESS ROLLS 


N general, record performance depends on uniform . . . Rolls hold their crown longer. 


design—and consistently correct design Grindings are consequently less frequent... 
depends on accumulated knowledge based on The high perfection of the rubber compounds 
. Manhattan Rubber Covered 


Press Rolls are outstandingly successful because 


long experience . . used in Manhattan Coverings has virtually 


eliminated corrugating, checking, hardening and 


they are correctly designed to 
meet the operating conditions 
of the particular work they are 
to perform . . . Compounding of 
the coverings is done with 
laboratory accuracy. Thus 


densities are exact and 


es 


V-Belt 

Compensated Belt 

Conveyor Belt 

Air Hose 

Acid Hose 

Water Hose Oilless Bearings 


Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 


oxidizing of our roll covers... 
Manhattan Press Roll Covers 
are resilient and have the 
proper characteristics for 
maximum water removal. . . 
Further 


sent on request. 


information will be 


Manhattan Rolls Also Made in Fox River Valley—Factory at Neenah, Wisconsin 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES an 


FACTORIES. PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 


40 


{rRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., June 25, 1934—Utilization of de-inked 
book paper for reproduction of equal grades is being car- 
ried on successfully by the Combined Locks Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis. The process is one perfected in the 
company’s laboratories by Sidney D. Wells, technical ad- 
viser, to whom a patent has been awarded by the United 
States Patent Office at Washington, D. C. Commercial 
assignment of the patent rights has been made by Mr. 
Wells to Lewis L. Alsted, president of the Combined 
Locks Paper Company. 

The process consists in nodulizing the paper, or con- 
verting it into small lumps, when it is treated to a bath in 
the discharge acid. The ink and acids are then washed 
out of the paper and it is transferred back to its original 
fiber status. A special type of ink used in this process 
was developed by a firm of Cincinnati chemists employed 
by the Combined Locks company for the project. Work 
on the method and apparatus was started in 1928, under 
Mr. Wells’ direction, and in 1929 the Cincinnati firm was 
engaged to prepare the proper ink. 

A special plant has been built at the Combined Locks 
mill for the de-inking and utilization of the reconverted 
stock. A large output of the mill’s paper now comes from 
this source. 

“The value of this invention,” says Mr. Wells, “is that 
it makes it possible, by the use of this special ink, to re- 
convert great quantities of paper that has already been 
used, into new paper to be used again. The process is 
already being used by large telephone companies in the 
area north of the Ohio river and from Omaha, Neb., east 
to the coast through the collection of old telephone direc- 
tories and reconverting the paper to use again for the 
same purpose.” 

Paper Mill Machinery Hazards 


An illustrated address on machinery hazards in paper 
mills was given by J. J. Plzak, safety director of the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., at the Wisconsin Valley Safety Conference 
at Rhinelander, Wis., June 16. He showed hazards on 
slides in which men are liable to be pinched, crushed and 
mutilated. With each picture was an accompanying illus- 
tration showing a device to safeguard the machine. It 
was considered a valuable contribution to the safety in- 
struction carried,on so extensively in the mills, 

Another address of interest was that of H. D. Banta, 
of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, 
Wis.,-on electrical hazards. “A good, wholesome fear of 
electricity is one of the best safeguards you can have in a 
mill,” he said, pointing out that people “don’t put lightning 
rods on buildings to attract lightning, but because they are 
afraid of lightning.” He urged modern safeguards such 
as splashproof motors, enclosed and locked switchboards, 
properly grounded circuits and other up-to-date equipment. 

“Overloading of circuits is a common fault in paper 
mills,” said Mr. Banta. “This is due to failure to antici- 
pate future needs when installed. I am convinced that 
the sooner manual types of starters are replaced. in. mills 
by. automatic starters and remote controls, the sooner the 
electrical hazard will be reduced.” 


—~~ 
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Combined Locks Adopts New De-Inking System 


Reproduction of Equal Grades Successfully Carried Out With Utilization of De-Inked Bond 
Paper—Process Perfected At Company’s Laboratories by Sidney D. Wells, Technical 
Advisor, to Whom Patents Have Been Awarded—Rights Assigned to Lewis L. Alsted 


Approximately 200 persons attended the conference. 
Among the mills represented were the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, the Daniels Manufacturing Company, Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, and the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company. 


News of the Industry 


An addition 40 by 160 feet is under construction at the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company’s carton plant at Menasha, 
Wis. The contract has been awarded to C. R. Meyer & 
Sons Company of Oshkosh, Wis. The addition will be 
an enlargement of the waxing department and will be 
used principally for storage. Brick construction is being 
used, and the work will be completed in about ninety days. 

Pulp shipments totalling 2,900 long tons have arrived 
at the docks at Ashland, Wis., for delivery to the branch 
mill of the Marathon Paper Mills Company there. The 
steamer Hauk arrived from Sweden with 1,450 tons, after 
being on the ocean 32 days, and is the first vessel to bring 
a shipment direct to the docks from a foreign country. 
The Canadian steamer Troisdoc also brought 1,450 tons. 
The pulp is being reloaded on flat cars for rail delivery to 
the mill. 

The tug Butterfield, of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, has left for Port Arthur, Canada, to 
bring its first raft of pulpwood across Lake Superior for 
rail shipment to various Consolidated mills. It will tow 
six rafts across this season. 

Election of Officers of the Welfare and Safety Club of 
the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., was held dur- 
ing the picni¢ of 1,700 employees Saturday, June 16. Otto 
Rachals was re-elected president; Anthony Solper, vice 
president; Pearl Burgess, secretary; and Arnold Milson, 
treasurer. The mill was closed for the day and the em- 
ployees held a long parade to the picnic grounds. Deco- 
rated floats were entered in a contest and prizes were 
awarded. The winning float was an anniversary theme 
with a large birthday cake and a small boy and girl repre- 
senting a bride and bridegroom. 

F..J. Sensenbrenner, president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation; Neenah, Wis., was signally honored by Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., when The Hilltop, the 
1934 annual of the junior class, was dedicated to him. He 
has been a member of the board of governors of the uni- 
versity for years. The dedicatory message cited his 
“training in the school of life’ which brought him to the 
high position he holds today, and listed his many public 
services and his help and influence in the affairs of the 
university. ; 

Cinders which formerly were given away free by the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company at Ashland, Wis., here- 
after will be sold for 50 cents a load, under a plan adopted 
by Ben H. Metternich, mill manager: The funds thus 
derived will be given to the high school for the purchase 
of uniforms for the school band. 

Bernard. F. Lueck, who is oe et in og? a 

ent of the ‘om Paps pany, Ne , Wis., 
eed Miss Contianee Hah polars’ t week, 
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THE ANSWER is evident. Both give light but 
the incandescent lamp does a better job. It’s 
more efficient. 


For the same reason, Tensilastic Rubber Rolls are 
displacing ordinary rubber rolls. Tensilastics do 
a better job. And they run longer between grind- 
ings. That means money saved, in labor, lost pro- 
duction, efficiency —and new rolls. For gri ding 
shortens the life of a roll faster than actual service. 
Here’s a definite example of the superiority of 
Tensilastic Rubber Rolls. An actual case. A 'Ten- 
silastic Rubber Press Roll in a Mid-Western mill 
making news and specialties ran 19 months with- 
out grinding. Competitive rolls used before equip- 
ping with Tensilastic required grinding 
every 3 months. 19 months against 3 
months. Think of it. That’s a record 
to talk about. This is only one example. 


There are many others. 


Write for copies of 
“The USE and ABUSE of 
RUBBER ROLLS” 
“DENSITY and CROWNING 
of PRESS ROLLS” 
“TENSILASTIC 
and WHAT IT MEANS” 
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There must be a reason for this. There is. Ten- 
silastics are different—as different as an incan- 
descent is from an oil lamp. Not a hit or miss 
proposition. Tensilastics are definitely planned 
and laboratory processed by exclusive methods 
which give them qualities no other roll can possess. 


The rubber compound used in Tensilastic Rubber 
Rolls is a development of more than ten years 
intensive research by rubber roll specialists work- 
ing in close contact with leading paper and paper 
machine manufacturers. 


Their tensile strength and sooerwmgan | of density 


are maintained long after ordinary rolls are ready 
for the discard. Try a test installation — press, 
table, breast, couch, wire or carrier rolls 
and make Tensilastic convince you of 
their superiority. You'll never know 
how much better Tensilastics are until 
you try them. 


Ameriean Wringer Company, Ine. 
Rubber Roll Specialists For More Than 40 Years 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FARNHAM, QUEBEC 


33 No. La Salle St., Chicago— Pacific Coast Representative: Walter S. Hodges, Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore.— 267 Fifth Ave., New York 


“TENSILASTIC» 


RUBBE 


ROL 
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Dolbeau Newsprint Paper Mill Workers Strike 


Attention of Canadian Federal Authorities to Dispute Drawn by Premier Taschereau, of Quebec 
—Claims Trouble Results From Efforts to Enforce United States National Recovery Act 
: In British Dominion—Production of Newsprint Expanding 


v 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MONTREAL, ry Juné 25; 1934—Premier Taschereau 
of Quebec has-directed the attention of the federal authori- 
ties to a strike gn the Dolbeau mill of the Lake St. John 
Power and Paper yany, charging that it is the result 
of efforts of labor ws from the United States to en- 
force in this country provisions of the NRA. At the mill, 
he says, there “are . men on strike, when 30 only are 
dissatisfied. Mr, Taschereau maintains that labor agitators 
from the United States should not be permitted to dictate 
economic conditions in Canada, and that the federal gov- 
ernment should take such action as is necessary to prevent 
foreigners from creating trouble in Quebec. 

To illustrate his contention that trouble is being caused 
by outside influences, Mr. Taschereau handed out to news- 
papermen a copy of a letter written by Matthew J. Burns, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers in which the Quebec situation is specially dealt 
with. The lettter is addressed to the members of the 
Brotherhood in general, It says in part: 


“We are now moving to concentrate our attention pon 
the Canadian newsprint situation, for as you know news- 
print paper enters the United States free of duty from all 
foreign countries and in recent years we have, because of 
advantages, unfair or otherwise, of other countries, 
watched the gradual decline of the newsprint industry in 
the United States. 


“When newsprint paper was put on the free list 22 years 
ago, Canada immediately grasped the opportunity to de- 
velop the newsprint industry and exploit the United States 
market for newsprint. The United States is the largest 
consumer of newsprint paper in the world. 


“As this branch of the paper industry developed in 
Canada and Newfoundland the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers carried its banners into these countries 
so as to remove, as far as possible, unfair competition in 
wage standards and hours of labor. (The natural resources 
of Canada and Newfoundland—wood and water power— 
together with the installation of newer producing equip- 
ment gave them a tremendous advantage over the United 
States newsprint manufacturers and workers). 

“The Canadian and Newfoundland paper makers or- 
ganized under our banners and have held them aloft for 
25 years and up until the beginning of this depression, 
they kept the wages and the work standards of the group 
which belongs to the jurisdiction of this Union, on the 
same scale and plane as their brothers in the newsprint 
industry in the United States. 

“The American and Newfoundlaiid- and some of the 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers, together with the 
unions, made a valiant effort during the depression to 
preserve the wage and work standards of our trade. A 
particular group of Canadian newsprint manufacturers did 
not try to protect standards of the workers or of the trade 
or of the industry. They did quite the contrary and the 

has been great.” 

As to the mills whick have not yet adopted the stand- 
ards of the union, nine mills in all, Mr. Burns states that 
he has inaugurated a policy of sending French-speaking 
= to the districts in question “to closé down the 


The Dolbeau mill has a capacity of 520,000 Ibs. of 
newsprint per 24 hours, a groundwood capacity of 400,000 
lbs., and a sulphite pulp capacity of 140,000 lbs. 

Newsprint Output Near Peak a 

During May the output of newsprint by Canadian mills 
amounted to 242,539 tons. This is a 40 per cent increase 
over the output in May, 1933, and establishes the best 
monthly level of production since November, 1929. 

For the first five months of 1934, the output of the 
Canadian newsprint mills amounted to 1,031,996 tons, as 
compared with 723,068 tons in the corresponding tive- 
month period of 1933, an increase of 308,928 tons or ap- 
proximately 44 per cent. How close Canadian mills are 
at the present time to peak level, established during 1929, 
is revealed by the fact that the five-month output for this 
year at 1,031,996 tons, contrasts with 1,086,419 tons pro- 
duced in the first five months of 1929. 


Dollar value of the output, however; is sharply lower. 
Thus the production in May this year, though only 3000 
tons less than in May, 1929, had a net mill value of $8,- 
052,000; as against a net mill value of the May, 1929, out- 
put of $13,559,000, a decrease of 41° per cent.” For the 
first five months of this year, when output very nearly 
reached that for the same period of 1929, the net mill 
value of the newsprint produced was $34,318,000, as com- 
pared with $59,970,000 in the same period of 1929, repre- 


senting a decrease of 43 per cent. 
Market for Paper in Central China 


Paper and paper products of all kinds now occupy fifth 
place in China’s import returns, being exceeded only by 
cereals and flour, piece-goods, metals and ores, and oils, 
according to L. M. Cosgrave, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner’ in Shanghai. Owing to the absence of raw ma- 
terials, he says, papermaking is one of the few industries 
which have not kept pace with domestic demand, and Cen- 
tral China continues to offer an excellent opportunity for 
paper manufacturers desirous of expanding their exports 
of this product. Prior to 1931 imports of paper into 
China from Canada were negligible. The Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, Germany, and Japan divided this im- 
portant market, with the exception that the United King- 
dom and the United States were sources of supply for 
special classifications: The West Coast of the Dominion 
is in a competitive position to supply ordinary newsprint, 
with the added advantage of facilities for rapid delivery 
as compared with European sources of supply. As a re 
sult, Canada has assumed first place as supplier of com- 
mon néewprint with over 25 per cent of the total in 1933. 
Kraft and wrapping paper, for which there is a continuous 
and increasing demand, are also available from Canada, 
while in woodpulp for use by local paper mills in Central 
China the Dominion offered the first competition to North 
European sources of supply and today ranks second to 
Sweden. The total imports of all classes of paper and 
wood-pulp were valued in 1933 at 28,700,000 gold units 
(one golu unit equals 67 cents Canadian), of which Cen- 
tral China, through the central port of Shanghai, absorbed 
approximately 60 cent as direct imports, and an esti- 
mated additional oP cent through orders placed for 
direct delivery to other parts of China. 
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At a very moderate cost, you can greatly increase the 
opacity of your paper stocks with UNITED Lithopones. 
In addition, your stocks can be made whiter and brighter 
—yellowing minimized—and printing qualities im- 
proved. 

Ask us about these and other distinct advantages. Write 
direct, or consult the “UNITED” man nearest you. 


UNITED COLOR = PIGMENT CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, NEWARK, N. J. 


Sales Offices, Representatives and Warehouses in: 


Boston San Francisco Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Baltimore 
Buffalo Philadelphia — 
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Boston Paper Market Is Moderately Active 


Average Volume of Fine Paper Business Transacted Considered Satisfactory for Season— 
Kraft Wrapping Paper Moving Into Gonsumption In Fairly Good Volume—Demand for 
Paper Board Light—Paper Stock Division Continues Quiet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Boston, Mass., June 25, 1934—With general indications 
that the summer slackness will not be more than seasonal, 
the outlook for the paper imdustry for the next few 
months is as favorable as might be expected. The average 
volume of business transacted in fine papers by whole- 
salers during the week under review was fair. Such com- 
ments as “very slow,” “rather slow,” “fair,” and “pretty 
good” are made by fine paper dealers. 

At the Boston office of a prominent fine paper manu- 
facturer, it was stated that business was better for the 
week than the previous two or three weeks. At the office 
of another manufacturer, producing both fine and kraft 
papers, the comment was made that New England seemed 
to be “pretty good” .as far as disfribution was concerned 
and the West “pretty good” as far as conversion was con- 
cerned, but it was intimated that this was not the most 
ideal condition. 

Like fine paper, the movement of wrapping paper aver- 
aged fair. At one house it was noted that there were 
many small orders, but not enough to make a big volume 
in the aggregate. In fancy papers, sales were about nor- 
mal for the season of the-year. Candy factories are pre- 
paring for their annual shut-down next month, so that 
there is less demand for box-coverings.. The.demand for 
boards is seasonally slack, with the call for material for 
candy cartons decreased, although the need for more shoe 
boxes will probably be felt in the near future. 

The paper stock market continued quiet, with few 
price changes on account of few transactions,..A small 
number of sales were made, but in a buyer’s market. One 
change in values is noted, white blank news, under old 
papers, declining to .90 @ 1.00 from .95 @ 1.05. 


News of the Trade 


The James Flett organization, with headquarters in 
Chicago, which has. opened offices at 75 Federal street, 
acts as selling agent for producers of waste paper, ship- 
ping stock direct to the mill. -This organization collects 
waste paper from all the department stores of Boston ex- 
cept the Jordan Marsh Company; chain stores, such as 
the First National ; and the Boston Transcript, selling it to 
the mills at current prices. D. G. Viskniskki is in charge 
of the Boston office. 

Wallace K. Graves, formerly of the Boston office of the 
International. Paper Company, who was recently trans- 
ferred to the New York office of the concern in a sales 
capacity, visits the Boston office about-once a month: Mr. 
Graves attended the outing of the Boston Paper Trade 
Association. 

A. C. Remley, vice-president and general manager of 
the Patten Paper Company, Ltd., Appleton, Wis.; manu- 
facturers of sulphite bond, mimeograph, mimeograph bond, 
drawing and cover papers, gave a talk on the Patten 
Mimeograph Bond at a sales meeting of Knight, Allen & 
Clark, Saturday morning. 

Charles W. Fields, of Baird & Bartlett Company, ac- 

by his family, passed the holiday (Bunker Hill 
Day) week-end at New Found Lake, New Hahipshire, 
where he has a cottage. 


Richard F. Piper, of the sales staff of the same com- 

pany, is enjoying a two weeks’ vacation. 

illiam J. Vincent, superintendent of the box depart- 
ment of-the William Carter Company, Needham Heights, 
Mass., is passing week-ends at Brewster, Mass., where his 
family is staying for the sumfher. 

Albert T. Hicks,.of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., importers 
and dealers in paper makers supplies, New York; and 
Charles O’Connor, of the Franeis O’Connor Company, 
paper stock dealers, Augusta, Me., called on the trade 
last week. 

Damage estimated at $8,000 was. done by a fire in the 
Waltham Bag and Paper Company Building, Cooper Lane, 
Waltham, Mass., which started shortly after midnight, 
Tuesday. . The building was a two-story brick structure. 
Police believe that the fire was started by boys. 


Joins Miami Valley Paper Shippers 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, June 18, 1934—The Champion Coated 
Paper Company of Hamilton was admitted to membership 
in the Miami Valley Paper Shippers’ Association at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association, held 
the past week in the Civic Association Building in Middle- 
town. 

The Association now has a membership of 22 firms 
which include the principal paper manufacturers and con- 
verters between Troy, 20 miles east of Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati, 50.miles to the south of this city, in addition to 
firmsin Indianapolis and Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Five new firms were admitted to membership to the 
shippers’ Organization thus far this year. 

The association was organized to handle less than car- 
load lots of paper for shipment. It is a co-operative move- 
ment that provides lower freight rates by shipping to- 
gether the small orders of the various firms. In the ag- 
gregate these shipments are an important factor in the 
business of the Miami Valley. 


Judgment Against Carthage Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Cartuace, N. Y., June 18, 1934—A document was filed 
this week with the county clerk showing a mortgage fore- 
closure judgment of $425,531.63 against the property of 


the. Carthage Board and Pulp Company by the. Pennsyl- 


vania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, successor trustee of the Bank of North America. 
The judgment was computed by James J. Butler, referee, 
and represents $403,500 of bonds with interest amounting 
to $92,031.63 from March 1, 1931, to June 4, 1934. At 
torney A. F. Mills, of this village, represented the p!ait- 
tiff. The Carth Paper Makers, Inc., now occup.nts 
of the property, Vaivee S. Ritter and Edson J. Walrath, 
as trustee in bankruptcy for Mr. Ritter, were also named 
defendants in the mortgage foreclosure proceedings. he 
defunct Carthage Pulp and Board Company suspen ded 
operations a few years ago when financial di ies were 
encoun and the propetty was recently leased to the 
newly organized Carthage Paper Makers, Inc. 
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Typical of Perkins Advanced Engineering is this Splendid 


FOURTEEN-ROLL WEB SUPERCALENDER 
Anti-friction Bearing Equipped Throughout 


Extremely Rugged—Extra Heavy for High Speeds—Perfect Balance 


<¢* Ny B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


CALENDER ROLLS 


Q NO Cotton Interleaved Paper 
(patented) 


CALENDER CAN BE sien EMBOSSING ROLLS 
THAN THE ROLLS WEB  SUPERCALENDERS 


% IN IT &y Plain Papers Glassine Coated Papers 
re) ot GRANITE PRESS ROLLS 
Ly Bursting —MULLEN PAPER TESTERS—Tensile 
RAG AND STOCK CUTTERS 
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Chicago Paper Market Displays [Improvement 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Well Sustained—Kraft Wrapping Paper 
Exhibits Strong Undertone—Better Request Experienced for Ground Wood Papers— 


[rRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., June 25, 1934—Sentiment in the Chicago 
paper market showed improvement during the week as 
buyers, evidently convinced that the code of fair practices 
affecting the paper industry is to stick despite some pub- 
licity to the contrary, came back into the market. The im- 
provement was particularly noted in reports from houses 
which are known to be anxious to sell on a quality basis. 
The slightly more broad demand was characterized by a 
firmness in prices extending into virtually all lines. 

Fine papers were steady, with demand noticeably im- 
proved. The sulphite bond market was said to have re- 
adjusted itself and other lines, in general, shared an obvi- 
ous better feeling. Ground woods took on a better note as 
some improvement in the disposal of the newsprint situa- 
tion was indicated. Books and covers showed little change, 
while kraft papers, at least locally, are reported to have 
given an exceptionally good account of themselves. The 
paper board market showed firmness and a widening out 
of demand taken as indicative of more broad improvement 
of the general business picture. Waste papers remained 
about as last week. 


Open Price Filing Discussed 


Members of the Chicago Paper Association held a 
special and important meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
June 21 at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on the subject 
of open filing of prices. The Association, enthusiastic over 
its success so far in the operation of code provisions and 
particularly over the open price associativn activity, con- 
sidered the open filing of new items; on corrugated grades 
and on other items not hitherto placed within the definite 
scope of the open filing system. 


Bill Raymond’s Long Drive 


With Bill Raymond, president of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry, and New York representa- 
tive of the P. H. Glatfelter Company, coming out of the 
East as the star guest, the Middle West Division of the 
SAPEYES ‘had a real turnout at the second golf outing 
held on June 15 at the exclusive Chicago Golf Club. Mr. 
Raymond, who had been saying that there were no golfers 
in the East, managed to cop the prize for the longest drive 
and thus belie his words. He had such a good time accord- 
ing to reports, that he intends to begin at once to stir up 
further interest in monthly outings in the Eastern Divi- 
sion. Fifty-eight members and guests attended the outing 
held under the direction of Dick Cook, golf chairman. Prize 
winners were: 

Low gross, W. J. Tilden. Low net, 17 and under, E. E. 
Long ; low net, 18 and over, G. J. Fralinger. Low net honors 
for the first nine went to L. Ferris, and for the second nine 
to Tom Donoghue, a former golf chairman. Joe Heyer 
and H. Rennels tied for the low putts award, while J. J. 
Tilden also copped the special SAPEYE “mystery” trophy. 
The low putts foursome was composed of W. L. Raymond, 
Frank Prentiss, H. T. Johnson and Warren B. Moore. The 
low net foursome was made up of W. J. Tilden; E’'E. 
H. Van Petten and W. L. Snelling. L. Ferris won 
the blind bogey and Creighton”Whiting and H. ‘T. John- 


Paper Board Quotations Firm—Paper Stock Practically Unchanged 


son tied with F. W. Myers, H. Fulton and Earl Runcie 
for the consolation blind bogey. H. Pfister won the high 
gross award. Other prizes and winners were Phil Howard, 
low score on par three holes; H. Birt, low score on par 5 
holes and E. G. Schmidt the special “beer hole prize.” E. 
Babbitt won the high score for par 5 holes, while Bill Ray- 
mond, as previously mentioned won the prize for the long- 
est drive. 
The next outing will be held in July. 


News of the Trade 


D. W. Rogers has been appointed Chicago representa- 
tive of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, with 
offices at 205 West Wacker Drive. Mr. Rogers, an experi- 
enced paper representative, will handle the newsprint line 
of the above mentioned firm. 

J. H. Coy, vice-president and Chicago sales representa- 
tive of the Flambeau Paper Company, spent the week out 
in the territory, calling on buyers in Louisville, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Kansas City and Des Moines. During his absence 
Paul Joslyn, mill representative, took charge of things on 
the new 21st floor offices in the Conway Building. 

Perhaps as good a way as any—in these days when con- 
tract bridge is at the height of its popularity—to promote 
an appreciation of paper products, is being utilized by 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker in the form of a novel auto- 
matic contract bridge scorer. The handy little scorer also 
takes a line or two to feature International Cover. From 
a slight observance of the new scorer it looks as though the 
prominent Chicago paper house had really rendered a 
service to the bridge fraternity. 

Neatly bound and of compact size is the newest catalog 
and price list issued by Bermingham & Prosser and dated 
June. The sixty-four page catalog contains not only a full 
description of the complete line, but also much valuable in- 
formation relative to package, bundle and other price 
gradings. The catalog is completely indexed. A new fea- 
ture is the offer to send customers a copy of the Trade 
Customs governing the industry, at any time desired. 

The. Mid-States Gummed Paper Company has recently 
issued a reference file for Midstates “Really Flat” 
Gummed Paper. The reference file is augmented by a 
handy, pocket sized swatch book. The latter is divided 
into four sections devoted to white grades ; colored grades; 
plated and kraft grades, and to special grades of glazes, etc. 

Courtney Reeves, for a number of years Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Allied Paper Mills, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has recently been made a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Reeves will divide his time, according to reports, be- 
tween the mill and the Chicago offices in the Daily News 
Building at 400 West Madison street. 


Pejepscot Paper Co. Changes 


Edgar Rickard, president of Pejepscot Paper Company, 
announces that Arthur Schroeder, manager of sales, has 
been made vice president in charge of sales, and E. 5. 
Catlin, resident manager of the company at Brunswick, 
Maine, has been made vice president in charge of manu- 
facture. . 
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Paper Pulping Engine 
Batch or Continuous 


Slushes Hard Swedish Kraft 
—out of cars—at 1 H. P. per ton 


This past winter, with weather as low 
as 50° to 60°, a mill in New England 
has been taking Swedish Kraft out of 
the cars—hard stock, frozen stock— 
furnishing it direct to a Noble & Wood 


Pulper and breaking it sufficiently to 
pump to the beaters. And the power 
required was about 1 H.P. per ton. 
Two men did the job of handling, 
opening the bundles, baling the wires 
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The 
Noble & Wood 
PULPER 


Pulps and Defibres 
Broke 
Waste 

Trimmings 
Mixed Paper Stock 
Entire Catalogs, 
Directories and 
_ Magazines 
Roll Butts 
Entire laps of 
Ground Wood or 

| Chemical Pulp 
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NOBLE & WOOD age ai co. : 


and furnishing the stock. 


That’s only one example of what a Noble & Woes Pulper 
can do. There are plenty of others. 


This Pulper will convert broke, waste, bulky books, dry 
laps, sheet pulp, roll butts, etc., into slush ready for the 
beater or jordan, without mutilation of the fibres. It’s 
strong enough to take the toughest furnish. Can be oper- 
ated as a Pulper or Slusher on a batch or continuous 
system. 


The Noble & Wood Pulper is a time and money saver if 
there ever was one. If you are not a user let-us show you 
where it will fit into your mill. “You can’t have the advan- 
tage of a Pulper unless you have one. Pulper book is free 
for the asking. Write. for it. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Me 


Seman’ for Paper Saber In Philadelphia 


Orders for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Expand—Hot Weather Specialties In Sea. 
sonal Request—Sentiment Improving In Paper Stock Market, With Better Grades Slight- 
ly Firmer—Lower Grades of Waste Paper Neglected 


[¥ROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuiLapetpuia, Pa., June 25, 1934—Manufacturers of 
fine papers and specialties report growing orders as the 
mid-year inventory season approaches, and while there is 
not the normal seasonal demand, customers report steadier 
buying by consumers of small lots to meet requirements 
as they appear in the day to day needs of customers. The 
mid-summer demand for hot weather specialties holds, as 
dealers are called on for drinking cups, towels, outing 
goods, fancy doilies, napkins, tablecloths, paper spoons, 
picnic supplies, and all other seasonal goods are offered 
in widening varieties of designs, 

There is slight betterment shown in the market for paper 
stock of the higher grades, as has been the case for many 
months, and also for some of the rag supplies, that would 
indicate mill stocking and broadening of operations among 
manufacturers, although prices continue to hold at. rock 
bottom levels. The cheaper grades continue listless, while 
neglected by the manufacturers. 


Paper and Cordage Outing Successful 


Outstanding in the annals of the Philadelphia Paper 
and Cordage Association, Inc., was the annual June out- 
ing at the Manufacturers’ Country Club; Oreland, Pa., on 
Friday last. A caravan formed by members and their 
friends journeyed to Oreland, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
where they lost no time in getting their schedule of activi- 
ties started. 

Under ideal weather conditions, with just enough sun 
interlacing the trees, those in attendance assembled on the 
green, and signified their intentions of participating in the 
various events; the entire affair being so harmonious that 
the shadows of night overtook them ere they realized it 
was getting so late. 

Norman Hall was winner of the tennis championship 
cup. Clarence Sternberger, Jr., of J. L. N. Smythe Com- 
pany, was runner up. 

In the quoit match, three players tied for honors, re- 
— in a draw between President George K. Hooper, 

Secretary Harry S. Platt and J. H. Bancroft.. The award 
was a silver ladle, which meet to make the pormcaning 
of the recipient doubly welcome—the occasion bein 

ing anniv of Mr. and Mrs. Hairy S. Baats 
Philadelphia representative of the Denney Tag Company, 
who was the winner.. J. H. Bancroft, of D, L.. Ward 
Company, was 


a In the Kickers’, 
ity ahiseyns was the victor. .E. Winchester car- 
DE ote tore ad 

ent 0 e Paper pany, and 
also of the Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia, 
fourth prize, while Jack Snyder, of J. R. Howarth Paper 


“All awards ‘were made 
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the organization, both representatively and numerically, at- 
testing the President Hooper gave standing of the association. 
pow ‘a very illuminating talk on the 


i, Handicap, R. S.:Reed; of the Quaker 


history of the association, expatiating on the benefits to 
be derived through membership i in it by reason of promot- 


a of business. 


e following were enrolled in the membership on this 
occasion: C. Moore & Co., Twine House, 508 Market 
street, represented by W. c Redding, and Sanitary Pro- 
ducts Company, 27 10 Lefevre street, represented by D. A. 
Wickersham. The membership now totals sixty-eight. 


Blue Eagles Restored 


Blue Eagles will be restored to three Philadelphia 
paper box manufacturing firms following their signing 
of an agreement with NRA National Compliance Council 
to correct conditions in their plants and make restitution 
of back wages. 

The companies that lost the NRA insignia on May 24 
for alleged violation of the setup. paper box manufactur- 
ing code, are: The Simkins Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company, 165 West Oxford street; the National Paper 
Box Manufacturing Company, 1614 North Mascher street; 
the Bell Paper Box Manufacturing Company, 145 West 
Oxford street. 

Announcement of the Blue Eagle restoration was made 
at the office of the State Compliance Director in the Com- 
mercial Trust Building here. General Hugh S$. Johnson 
had sent a telegram notifying the office that the Blue 
Eagles would be restored. 

Norbert A. Considine Sails 

Norbert A. Considine, president of the Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, sailed on the Steamship Hamburg, during 
the week, to spend sometime on the continent and England. 
His many friends in the trade wish him bon voyage, a 
pleasant sojourn and a safe return. Mr. Considine is 
planning to return around the first of August. 


Clarence O. Fancher Dead 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fats, N. Y., June 16, 1934—Clarence 0. 
Fancher, 78 years old, prominently identified with the pa 
per industry of this section for many years, died this wal 
at his home here following a_ brief illness. During his 
career he was officially connected with numerous paper 
mills besides gaining wide recognition as an inventor. 
His interests for the past few years had’ revolved prin- 
cipally around the making of mill equipment. For a time 
he served as draughtsman and inventor with the Friction 
Pulley and Machine Works here and later on held a part- 
nership in the Dix Foundry and Machine.Company. At 
the time of-his death he was connected with the Sandy 
Hill Iron and Brass Works. A number of important in- 
ventions were perfected by him. The survivors include 
two daughters, a grandson and two sisters. 


| JGitman Paper. Co. Improvements 
, [vrom oun REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] . 
Grman, Vt., June 25, 1934—Sub-contracts have been 
awarded for the extension to the warehouse of the Gilman 


Paper Company here 
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New England TAPPI Discuss Rag Papers 


The New England Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the Irving House 
in Dalton, Massachusetts, on Saturday, June 16. F. C. 
Clark, chairman, presided at the luncheon program. 

The speaker, Dr. Jessie E. Minor, spoke on “Chemical 
Control in Papermaking as Applied Particularly to Rag 
Papers.” 

In this interesting talk such subjects as acidity, PH con- 
trol, chemical control of the cooking and bleaching of rags 
and their effect on the finished paper were discussed. 

A feature of this meeting was the annual golf tourna- 
ment. The low gross was turned in by Ernesto Richardson, 
of the Smith Paper Company, of Lee, Massachusetts. The 
New England Section trophy was won by Thomas Boyne, 
of the Smith Paper Company. This trophy must be won 
three times for permanent possession. 

Those present included : 

A. F. Brunell, Papermakers Chemical Co., Williman- 
sett, Mass.; Joseph Constance, Millers Falls Paper Co., 
Millers Falls, Mass. ; Frank Ladd, Keith Paper Company, 
Turners Falls, Mass.; Walter Aiken, Lee, Mass.; A. M. 
Gair, Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass.; Joseph H.- Burgen, 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Howard 
Ferguson, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
E. R. Davis, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; Lena E. Kelley, 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; H. N. Cur- 
rier, Eatom Paper Corp.;»Pittsfield, Mass.; John T. Lee- 
cock, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; Wil- 
liam N. Welch, Bird & Son, New York City; Helen U. 
Kiely, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; W. 
G. Russell, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Thomas E. Boyne, Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass. ; 
Claude H. Smith, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; C. J. Backus, Collins Mfg. Co., N. Wilbraham, 
Mass.; W. G. Hendrich, Collins Mfg. Co., N. Wilbraham, 
Mass.; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary Tappi, New York 
City; James F. Fitzgerald, Collins Mfg. Co., N. Wilbra- 
ham, Mass.; Grant Willey, Collins Mfg. Co., N. Witlbra- 
ham, Mass.; George C. Carroll, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. George C. Carroll, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; R. W. Pattison, American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. R. W. Pattison, Holyoke, 
Mass.; J. C. Sanburn, Strathmore Paper Co., W. Spring- 
field, Mass.; H. H. Williams; Dalton, Mass.; F. C. Clark, 
Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Mrs. F. C. Clark, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Charlotte Clark, Boston, Mass. ; 
F, E. Bahrenburg, Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, 
Mass.; A. A. Bush, E. D. Jones & Son Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.; G. E. Williamson, Strathmore Paper Co., W. 
Springfield, Mass.; A. L. Hobday, Southworth Paper Co., 


W. Springfield, Mass.; Herbert Hobday, W. Springfield, 
Mass.; William Lamory, American Writing a Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; H. M. Keating, Smith Paper Co., Lee, 
Mass. ; Ernesto Richardson, Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass,; 
Harley S. Jones, E. D. Jones & Son Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
W. L. Foote, B. F. Perkins Co., Willimansett, Mass. ; Jason 
Merrill, Valley Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; James Merrill, 
Valley Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Marion Lunn, Valley 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Maurice Blew, Strathmore 
Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass.; W. J. Burke, American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; James S. Brown, 
SmithPaper, Inc., Lee, Mass.; H. L. Mellen, Deerfield 
Glassine Co., Monroe Bridge, Mass. ; H. W. Lavallee, Clin- 
ton Corp., Holyoke, Mass. ; J. E. Doyle, American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; M. V. Horgan, American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; M. J. Baker, Frank- 
lin Paper»Co., Holyoke, Mass.; J. P. Kennedy, American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. J. P. Kennedy, 
Holyoke, Mass.; A. F. Bailey, DuPont Co., Providence, 
R. 1.; T. L. Stirling, Papermakers Chemical Co., Williman- 
sett, Mass.; Charles O’Neil, Castle & Overton, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mrs. Charles O’Neil, Holyoke, Mass. ; W. J. Hagar, 
Crane & Co., Dalton; Mass.; E. O. Reed, Crane & Co., 
Dalton, Mass.; Louis Thompson, Papermakers Chemical 
Co., Willimansett, Mass.; Dr. Jessie E. Minor, Minor 
Laboratories, Springfield, Mass.; J. L. Blaisdell, Minor 
Laboratories, Springfield, Mass.; John O’Connor, Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; L. B. Tucker, 
Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; A. F. Cosby, American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. A. F. Cosby, West- 
field, Mass.; Ralph Snell, Hurlbut Paper Co., Lee, Mass.; 
Mrs. Ralph Snell, Lee, Mass.; Bruce Crane, Crane Co., 
Dalton, Mass.; C. Lawrence Reece, Whiting Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Co., 
Woronoco, Mass.; Mrs. W. O. Johnson, Woronoco, Mass. ; 
Archibald Sharkey, W. G. O’Connell, W. W. Howe, T. M. 
Pomeroy, R. F. Drea, Harold Hewitt, L. H. Richards and 
Wm. G. Glendon, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; Mrs. F. W. 
Schneider, Springfield, Mass. 


A. S. T. M. Paper Testing Meeting 


The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., and extends an in- 


vitation to TAPPI members to attend the meeting of its 
Committee D-9 Sub-committee 8 on Papers and Fabrics 
for Electrical Purposes. This meeting will be ‘held on 
Wednesday, June 27 from 1 to 5 p.m. at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel. Fa tip 

There will also be a meeting of Committee D-8 on Bi- 
tuminous Waterproofing and Roofing Materials. 
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The dependable quality of Quaker 
Keystone Chlorine is the result of 
more than eighty-two years’ ex- 
perience in making chemicals for 
industry. 

Furthermore, due to the conve- 


nient locations of our plants, quick 
deliveries of Chlorine can be made to 
all parts of the country. 

We will be glad to furnish highly 
specialized technical advice on re- ne SODIUM ALUM Te 
quest without cost. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDGC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: NEW ¥ . LOUIS—PITTSBURCH—TACOMA—WY ANDOTTE 
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Luke, Md.—The West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company has plans for expansion and improvements at 
mill at Luke, and will also carry out a similar program at 
mill ‘at Covington, Va. Contract for structural steel 
shapes for building units at both places, totaling about 100 
tons, has been awarded to Frank M. Weaver, Lansdale, 
Pa., and work will be placed under way at early date. Esti- 
mate of cost has not been announced. Main offices of 
company are at 230 Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harrison, N. J.—The Reynolds Metals Company, 19 
Rector street, New York, N. Y.,; manufacturer of foil 
surface papers, tin foils, etc., has concluded arrangements 
for purchase of entire: former plant of Edison Lamp 
Works, Inc., at Cross street and Kingsland avenue, Har- 
rison, heretofore owned by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and will take immediate possession. 
The property consists of a group of eight two- and three- 
story buildings, with large floor space, And nearby site of 
2% acres of land, available for futuge expansion. The 
Reynolds company will remodel and improve existing 
buildings at early date, for new Eastern plant. Equipment 
will be installed for large capacity. Entire project is re- 
ported to cost over 000, with machinery. The com- 

y is now operating plants at Louisville, Ky.; Chicago, 
ll.; San Francisco, Cal., and other points, and these will 
be continued as in the past.. Richard S. Reynolds is presi- 
dent, and Walter Y. C. Hunt, vice-president and general 
manager. 


Hoquiam, Wash.—The Grays Harbor Pulp and 

Paper Company has plans maturing for new addition to 
local plant, for increase in present sulphite pulp mill. It 
is proposed te install machinery to increase production 
from present rating of 150 tons daily to about 200 tons 
per day. Other improvements will be made at plant to 
accommodate the expansion. Entire project is reported to 
cost close to $100,000, with equipment. W. S. Lucey is 
m r. 
Olean, N. Y.—The Arveyware Corporation, manufac- 
turer of fiber products, has arranged for the purchase of 
property on Franklin street, North End, now occupied 
under lease, and will develop as a permanent holding. The 
plant was previously occupied by predecessor of the pur- 
chasing company, the Seamon Container Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of similar fiber containers, etc., 
and has been owned for some years by the United Wood 
Alcohol Company. J. J. Blum is general manager of the 
Arveyware Corporation. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Rutley Paper Company, Inc., 
23 Lafayette street, paper ucts, has arranged for in- 
crease in capital from $20, to $40,000 for general ex- 


pansion in operations, at the same time filing notice of 


CONS TRUCTION 
— NEWS 
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and Operation of Paper Mills 


change of name to the H. F. Rutley Company, Inc., same 
address. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—The Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration, 122 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of transparent cellulose paper goods, plans im- 
mediate repairs and replacements in portion of plant re- 
cently damaged by fire, caused by an explosion. Estimate 
of cost has not been announced. Dr. Frank H. Reichel is 
vice-president. 

Gilman, Vt.—The Gilman Paper Company, manufac- 
turer of kraft paper products, etc., is awarding all mis- 
cellaneous contracts for completion of new plant addition, 
recently referred to in these columns, and proposes to have 
the space unit ready for occupancy at early date. It con- 
sists of a second story to present one-story structure, about 
50 x 240 feet, to be equipped for a finishing department, 
as well as storage and distributing service. General con- 
tract is being carried out by the J. H. Taylor Construction 
Company, 31 Union square, New York, N. Y. Brick and 
masonry work is in charge of Caldbeck Cosgrove, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. Steel doors and windows will be furnished 
by the Detroit Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
Entire program will cost over $60,000, with equipment. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Ajax Bottle Cap Corporation, 
1226 Flushing avenue, manufacturer of milk bottle caps 
and kindred cap specialties, has filed notice of increase in 
capital from $30,000 to $60,000 for general expansion. 

Chicago, Ill—The Universal Label and Paper Com- 
pany, 1155 West Randolph street, recently organized with 
capital of 85 shares of stock, no par value, is said to be 
planning earlv operation of local paper converting plant 
for manufacture of paper labels and kindred products. In- 
corporators of new company include Maxwell A. Linn and 
Erwin L. Marcus. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, is reported planning extensions and improvements in 
mill at Menasha, recently acquired, including new onc- 
story addition, estimated to cost close to $35,000, with 
equipment. 

Sartell, Minn—The Watab Paper Company has be- 
gun an expansion and improvement program at local mill, 
to be carried out over a period of weeks, estimated to cost 
over $150,000, with equipment. The power house will be 
enlarged and increased in capacity, with installation of a 
new 1500-kilowatt steam turbine unit, high pressure boiler 
and accessory equipment. Contract for turbine has been 
awarded to the Alfis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wi. 
Awards for other equinment will be made at earlv date. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Northern Paper Mills, Dav 
and Madison streets, will proceed with superstructure for 
new addition to mill, recently referred to in these columns. 
to be one-story, 95 x 240 feet, designed for storage an¢ 
distributing service. It is reported to cost about $25,000. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall meeting. Head- 
quarters Multnomalr Hotel, Portland, Ore., September 10-13, 1934. 


CONGRESS SESSION REASSURING 


On the whole, the results of the last session of Congress 
are fairly reassuring from the business point of view, the 
Guaranty Trust Company says in its current Guaranty 


Survey. To be sure, it remarks, the legislation includes 
experimental measures that will create misgivings, but the 
most drastic and unsound proposals were defeated, while 
certain serious errors committed in the 1933 sessions were 
recognized and at least partly corrected. 

“Such actions as dollar devaluation, enormous public 
expenditures, the new silver policy, and the attempt at 
direct control over agricultural output are certainly not 
calculated to stimulate confidence,” the Survey continues. 
“But great encouragement can be derived from the avoid- 
ance of direct currency inflation, the failure of the most 
flagrant attempts at raids on the Federal Treasury, the 
absence of radically unsound labor legislation, the post- 
ponement of the permanent plan for guaranteeing bank 
deposits, and modification of the Securities Act.” 

While remarking that the adjournment of Congress lifts 
a heavy load of uncertainty, the Survey adds that in one 
important respect the present ending of Congress brings 
less relief this year than usual. This is because so many 
legislative and discretionary powers have been delegated 
to the executive branch of the government that the end of 
the session leaves many unscttling possibilities. 

Examing in detail the achievements of the session, the 
statement continues : 

“Perhaps the strongest impression left on business by 
the actions of the session, viewed as a whole, is one of 


bewilderment at the complexity and the huge cost of the 
government’s program. It is impossible to contemplate 
public expenditures on such a scale without some uncer- 
tainty regarding the final outcome. The theory is clear 
enough : the government, after ‘priming the pump’ of busi- 
ness recovery, steps away and allows private enterprise to 
‘carry on’ along normal lines. But there is no guarantee 
that the ‘priming’ process will be successful. Even if it is, 
the people will have to face a tax burden that will be dif- 
ficult to carry, and that will present a constant tempta- 
tion to resort to unsound expedients. Taxation heavy 
enough to support and gradually liquidate a public debt of 
$32,000,000,000 or more is economically possible, but it 
will never be popular. 

“One of the first items of legislation exacted was the 
Gold Reserve Act, undoubtedly the outstanding action of 
the session and perhaps the most important financial meas- 
ure adopted since the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System. The enactment of the law was followed im- 
diately by an executive order fixing the weight of the 
gold dollar at 15 5-21 grains nine-tenths fine, or 59.06 per 
cent of the former weight. 

“From the long-term point of view, the effect of the 
Gold Reserve Act is to alter radically the nature of the 
country’s monetary system. Although it is commonly 
said that the United States has returned to the gold stand- 
ard, the present system lacks several of the essential fea- 
tures of a true gold standard, as that term has been gen- 
erally understood in the past, including gold coinage, the 
use of gold as legal tender in payment of debts, and the 
convertibility of paper currency into gold. The present 
system is more accurately described as an ‘international 
gold-bullion standard.’ 

“Another important monetary measure is the Silver 
Purchase Act, which declares it to be the policy of thé 
United States to maintain one-fourth of its total stock of 
money metal in the form of silver and three-fourths in 
gold. The principle underlying the act is dangerous and 
unsound; but its practical significance is uncertain, inas- 


much as the rate of silver accumulation is left entirely to | 


the discretion of the administration. 

“Still another monetary act passed at the recent session 
is that extending the privilege of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to use United States Government securities as col- 
lateral for the issue of Federal Reserve notes. This is an 
emergency measure and is comparatively little used at 
present because of the large amount of gold available for 
use as collateral. It is potentially inflationary and is not 
in harmony with the theory of currency elasticity on which 
the Federal Reserve system is based. It would be unfor 
tunate if the privilege should be allowed to become a per 
manent feature of the monetary system. 

“The amendments to the Securities Act constitute the 
most clearly constructive piece of legislation, from the 
business point of view, enacted during the session. 

“The Bank Deposit Insurance Act contains a variety of 
provisions. Its most constructive feature is the postponé 
ment of the dangerous plan for a permanent guarantee of 
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deposits through a continuation of the temporary guar- 
antee for one year, or until June 30, 1935. +-» 

“Several pieces of agricultural legislation were eriacted, 
including a Farm Bankruptcy Bill permitting farmers to 
scale down debts and avert foreclosures by making small 
payments for six years without the consent of creditors. 

“Policies of this kind cannot be regarded as contributing 
to the permanent solution of the farm problem. The Farm 
Bankruptcy bill has not yet been signed by the President ; 
and it is reported that considerable pressure is being 
brought to bear upon him to withhold his approval from 
this drastic measure, which contains possibilities of serious 
shock to the nation’s financial structure and disastrous 
efforts on farm credit.” 


Indianapolis Demand Seasonal 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 25, 1934—With the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and action of the Paper Industry 
Authority to clarify the price provision situation, the paper 
trade here is in a much better frame of mind. Business 
during the last week was none too good, except in some 
lines, but there is a firm undertone to the market, backed 
with lack of apprehensions on the part of executives, that 
is encouraging. Any slowness of demand is attributed 
mostly to seasonal influences. Prices in virtually every 
item are being held in line with a firm hand. 

Summer specialties continue to sell readily and it is ex- 
pected the holiday demand next week will be much larger 
than last year, particularly in napkins, paper cups, plates 
and similar items. Tissues also appear in good demand. 

One of the continued bright spots in the picture is news- 
print. A steady demand continues from all sections of 
the state, which is considered a good omen since many of 
the larger advertisers are in between their summer and 
fall seasons. All the papers in the industrial sections are 
running more pages than they were a year ago. Newsprint 
prices remain firm and mill offerings at present are en- 
tirely sufficient to care for the demand. Local reports are 
that mill stocks are not heavy, however. 

Some slight decrease is seen by some in demand for fine 
paper and also for book covers. Prices in each instance 
are being held to former levels. There is a good demand 
for waxed papers and cellophane in this territory, the 
summer slump seemingly not having arrived. 

While nothing to boast of, demand for building papers 
is increasing. It is nothing comparable to what it should 
be, but it is a marked igaprovement over the demand of 
a year ago. ota 

Paper Stock men say mill demand for domestic rags is 
slow and there are no present indications to point to an 
increase. Paying prices are being held up, however. 


Union Bag Assigned Patent Rights 
Gens Fatts, N. Y., June 18, 1934—T. M. Avery, of 
this city, and W. N. Baker, of Philadelphia, have been 
awarded patent rights on inventions which have been 
assigned to the Union Bag and Paper Company at Hudson 
Falls. Mr. Avery, who is superintendent of that concern, 
is the inventor of a printing machine and inking device for 
use with it. Each invention comprises a number of claims 
to originality which were allowed by the patent depart- 
nent. The invention perfected by Mr. Baker is described 
as a bag closure and has several points of originality. 
Joseph W. Taggart, vice-president of Tagyart Bros., 
Oswego, was also allowed a patent on a multi-ply pasted 
end bag. It was stated that the patent allowed a change in 
the folding of bags. 
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Horace A. Moses Made Doctor of Laws 


Horace A. Moses of Springfield, Mass., president of the 
Strathmore Paper Company and associated with other 
paper manufacturing concerns in the vicinity, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at Massachusetts State 
College on June 11 at the hands of Dr. Hugh P, Baker, 
president of the college, 

President ‘Baker, himself formerly associated with the 
paper industry as dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry, and former executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, said in conferring the de- 
gree: “Horace Augustus Moses has long been an ardent 
sponsor of cordial urban and rural relationships. He has 
directed the ripe experience of an eminently successful busi- 
ness career towards the improvement of this relationship 
and towards the betterment of agricultural conditions. He 
alone is largely responsible for the organization of those 
institutions located at Springfield which through the years 
have accomplished so much in this direction. 


‘“‘When the Hampden County Improvement League was 
formed in 1912, he was made its first President and he 
served for may years in that capacity. He was active in 
the creation of the Eastern States Exposition in 1915 and 
served as chairman of the Executive Committee for a num- 
ber of years. The Eastern States League, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange and Eastern States Agricultural Credit 
Corporation are other organizations for agricultural im- 
provement in the formation and development of which he 
has had a large part. 


“Also, he has been keenly interested in providing larger 
opportunities for boys and girls and the Senin Achieve- 
ment Bureau of the Eastern States League is a result of 
this interest. The two splendid buildings on the Eastern 
States Exposition grounds at Springfield which house the 
Hampden County Improvement League and the. Junior 
Achievement Bureau are his gifts to this splendid work, 
although but a small part of the full contribution which 
he has made. on ET «EERE igs 

“Mr. Moses is widely fecognized as a Sonth s 
ness man. His career began with* the! organization and 
development of important paper ‘manufacturing. enter- 
prises here in this Connecticut Valley. Through his ex- 
ecutive ability and sound judgment, the scope of his activ- 
ity widened until he has become a leader in many impor- 
tant industrial enterprises of the country. 

“His philanthropy has encompassed a wide field as has 
his active service. He is a member of numerous civic, re- 
ligious and social organizations. His interest in_institu- 
tions of higher learning is attested by his membership on 
the Board of Trustees of Boston University and Wesleyan 
University. 

“Tt is impracticable here to but touch upon the many in- 
terests and activities of this remarkable career. At best 
we can but say that he has given much of his talents and 
his wealth for the benefit of his fellowmen and this College 
honors itself when it bestows upon him today its honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws. 2 

“Horace Augustus Moses, generous and devoted citi- 
zen, able and inspiring leader in the cause of agrictltural 
progress, gracious gentleman : by authority of the Board of 
Trustees of Massachusetts State College, I confer tipon 
you the degree Doctor of Laws, together with all the 
rights, honors and privileges which appertain to that de- 
gree here and elsewhere. In token of this, I present you 
this diploma and irivest you with the appropriate hood.” 

Dr, ‘Moses was presented for the degree by Willard A. 
Munson, director of the Massachusetts Extension Sérvice. 
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Recovery of Soda from Spent Liquor’ 


In the production of pulp in the soda process, all ligne- 
ous and other materials, which are removed from the cellu- 
lose fibres during the cooking treatment, contain a large 
proportion of soda combined with the compounds so sepa- 
rated. 


Burning Operation 


In order to recover the soda in this by-product the black 
liquor (waste liquor) obtained from the digesters and 
evaporators is burned in recovery furnaces. At the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills plant, Cornwall, Ontario, three 
modified Wagner furnaces are operated. Two furnaces 
are continuously in operation handling approximately 1,825 
cubic feet of concentrated black liquor solution per twenty- 
four hours per furnace. The furnaces have an over-all 
dimension of 18 feet height by 10 feet diameter under the 
roof, and are tapered at the crucible to a diameter of 8 feet 
6 inches with a crucible depth of 7 feet. The mill has an 
output of approximately fifty to 55 tons of soda pulp per 
24 hours. 

The strength of the black liquor varies from 30 to 36 
deg. Beaume measured at 60 deg. F. This variation de- 
pends upon the operating efficiency of the multiple effect 
evaporators and upon the amount of weak solution re- 
turned to the system. The normal black liquor concentra- 
tion for a smooth, even operation in the furnace has been 
found to be approximately 35 deg. Beaumé measured at 
60 deg. F. but is sprayed into the furnace at a temperature 
of approximately 150 deg. F. In the-operation of these 
furnaces it has been found necessary to operate at times 
with liquor having a concentration as low as 28 deg. 
Beaumé. At such times operation can be maintained until 
the furnaces begin to cool off, and insufficient heat is 
maintained in the crucible of the furnace to evaporate the 
excess water and to burn the organic matter. Additional 
heat is obtained by burning of oil sprayed in the furnace 
crucible from standard oil burners until normal operation 
is re-established in the burning zone of the furnace. At 
normal concentration, 35 deg. Beaumé one cubic foot of 
black liquor weighs 81 pounds and consists of 55 per cent 
solids equivalent to 42 pounds. These solids are a mixture 
of the organic matter removed from the wood in the cook- 
ing, caustic soda and soda ash (NaCos), The organic 
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matter is combustible and represents 60 per cent of the 
solids; the soda compounds are uncombustible and when 
totally converted to NagCog amount to twenty pounds per 
cubic foot. 

The black liquor is sprayed into the furnace at a pressure 
of 20 pounds per square inch, with air at the spray nozzle at 
ten pounds per square inch. Complete combustion is ob- 
tained in the crucible of the furnace by the addition of air 
to complete the reaction for the burning of the ligneous 
materials and for the subsequent production of NagCQs. 
The air is introduced by means of a Coppus Blower di- 
rectly connected to a bustle pipe encircling the furnace 
and is equipped with ten tuyeres which introduce the air 
into the furnace at equally spaced points. 


Steam Recovery 


Black liquor is sprayed into the furnace, and with the 
resulting combustion of the organic constituents the 
sodium carbonate is produced in molten form, and con- 
tinuously tapped from the crucible of the furnace in a 
relatively pure state.. The sodium carbonate so produced 
runs into the solution tank located in front of the furnace. 
The heat of reaction is such that a gas temperature of 
1,700 deg. F. is produced in the upper zone of the fur- 
nace, and in order to properly protect the roof, a single row 
of water tubes has been installed as an integral part of 
the roof structure. The water cooling of the roof by this 
means serves the following purposes: 

(1) Removes heat from the gases, thereby protect- 
ing roof of the furnace. 

(2) Delivers hot feed water to the waste heat 
boilers. 

The gases leaving the furnaces are now passed 
through water tube boilers and are thereby cooled to a 
temperature of 450 deg. F. The heat recovery at this 
point averages 7,500 pounds of steam per ton of pulp 
produced, or, slightly more than 15,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. The steam pressure is maintained 
at 150 pounds. 

As steam is one of the major costs in the production of 
pulp, the plant can credit its operation with 375,000 to 400,- 
000 pounds of steam per twenty-four hours, which can 
also be expressed as a saving of $2.40 per ton of pulp 
produced. As the steam requirement for the plant is about 
750,000: to 800,000 pounds per day, for a production of 
fifty tons of soda pulp, the steam obtained from the boil- 
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ers “interconnected with the furnaces produces half of the 
~~ totak-steam.sequired in the processing of the " 

The boilers are drafted by a suction fan placed between 
the boilers and the scrubber. The gas volume at this point 


averages 29,000 cubic feet per minute at 450 deg. F. 
Gas Scrubbing and Conditioning 

In order to properly condition the gases for further 
treatment for the collection of the entrained sodium car- 
bonate and reduce the gas temperature, there has been in- 
stalled a gas scrubber. This scrubber is rather simple in 
design, consisting of a steel tank ten feet in diameter by 
thirty feet high, the top plate having been drilled with one- 
fourth inch holes, equally spaced three inches center to 
center. A ring one foot high welded onto the outer circum- 
ference of the top plate assures sufficient water depth for- 
the maintenance of a six-inch head over the surface with 
continuous circulation of the cooling water. The scrubber 
is further equipped with a pump capable of delivering 450 
imperial gallons of water per minute under a head of thirty 
feet. The pump is operated at full load and the overflow 
returns the excess water from the scrubber tank to the 
pump pit. The water that has passed through the gas 
stream also is returned to the pump pit and the combined 
liquor again circulated through the system. 

In the scrubbing system, the gas temperature is reduced 
to approximately 170 deg. F. by scrubbing, cooling and 
saturating the gas with water vapor. This condition 
materially aids in the following recovery operation, namely, 
Cottrell electrical precipitation. 

By careful observation and analysis of the circulating 
water it has been found that the amount of NaeCO, that 
is absorbed or dissolved in the water is small compared to 
the total quantity of NazCOs passing through the scrubber. 
The tests indicate an absorption of approximately twenty- 
two pounds per hour of NasCOs, or 528 pounds per 
twenty-four hours, which is less than 10 per cent of the 
total in the gases. 

The saturated gas from the scrubber has a total volume 
of 24,200 cubic feet per minute at 170 deg. F. and is in 
proper condition to be further treated. 


Fume Collection 


The Cottrell installation which directly follows the 
scrubbing system is composed of three separate units in 
parallel to each other. The units are constructed of steel, 
each tank being ten feet in diameter by twenty feet high, 
with two insulator compartments attached to each unit for 
the proper support of the high tension discharge frames. 
Each unit has a top header plate to support the upper ends 
of the collecting tubes. Hung from the discharge frame 
over each collecting tube, is a discharge electrode one- 
eighth inch square twisted steel rod, held taut by a weight 
at the lower end. Each electrode is carefully centered axi- 
ally with the collecting tube and held rigidly in place by 
means of a spacer frame. 

The high tension discharge frame-—is supported by 
means of supporting insulators in order to prevent ground- 
ing of the frame, and at the same time to hold the dis- 
charge electrodes rigidly in position so that the operating 
gap in the pipes is maintained at four inches. 

As the collecting pipes are hung from a gas tight top 
header plate and as the inlet gas flue connection is located 
directly under this plate, a simple method of distribution of 
the gas is obtained as the gas circulates around outside of 
the collecting tubes for a distance of twelve feet downward, 
and then passes upwards into the collecting tubes. It can 
readily be understood that uniform distribution is essen- 
tial. The pressure drop through the units is small, being 
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less than one-fourth inch of water. Each unit is equipped 
with seventy-four eight-inch diameter by twelve-feet-lo 
steel tubes as collecting electrodes, making a total of 223 
tubes for the entire installation of three units. 

The total gas volume of 24,200 cubic feet per minute at 
170 degrees Fahrenheit distributed among 222 pipes al- 
lows the gas to be treated at a velocity of five feet per 
second through the ionizing zone. The volume per ‘ube 
under these conditions. will be 110 cubic feet per minute. 

The gas entering the precipitator carries in suspension 
0.09+- ane of sodium-carbonate per cubic foot, and 
— tests have indicated an average concentration of 
0: ms per cubic foot in the exit gases leaving the 
Cottrell, or an over-all collection-efficiency of 90 per cent 
of the sodium carbonate. 

Although a thorough scrubbing of the gas has been car- 
ried out and the gas fully saturated before the soda laden 
gas reaches the Cottrell installation, nevertheless, it is 
found that the sodium carbonate will not readily go into 
solution. The fume collected in solid form is probably 
in the form of NasCOs, Y4H20. 

The installation, dependent upon the amount of col- 
lection, is at intervals flushed with fresh water. At such 
times, each unit is separately taken out of service, the to- 
tal gas being passed through two units in place of three. 
The unit to be flushed down, is electrically disconnected 
from the high tension line by a high tension switch. 

The installation is energized by a high voltage unidirec- 
tional current which is applied directly to the units, One 
phase of a three phase, sixty cycle, 550 volt circuit is 
stepped up by a special transformer of 15 k.v.a. capacity 
to an operating voltage of 50,000 to 70,000 volts r.m.s. 
High voltage alternating current is rectified by a mechani- 
cal rectifier, synchronously driven. Control of the voltage 
on the precipitator units is accomplished by low voltage 
non-inductive rheostats inserted in the line of the incoming 
alternating current power supply to the transformer. The 
operation is further controlled by high voltage protective 
resistances which are inserted by the transformer manu- 
facturer in the transformer proper. The high tension 
voltage is further regulated by various taps on the high 
voltage transformer, the low being 50,000 volts and the 
high being 70,000 volts. 

The entire regulation is centered at a single switchboard. 
The terminals of the mechanical rectifier are equipped with 
radio interference correctors. These correctors dampen 
out such frequencies as interfere with radio reception. 
These are the frequencies above the 500 kilocycle band. 

The operation of the precipitation installation on a gas 
volume of 24,200 cubic feet at 170 deg. F. is as follows: 
Switchboard readings are 430 to 450 volts and twenty to 
twenty-five amperes, operating with full resistance in the 
line connected to 70,000 volt high tension transformer top. 
This gives a power consumption of eight to eleven k.w. 
and indicates a drop of 120 to 100 volts through the pri- 
mary resistance. 

The amount of collection in the installation requires 
cleaning by water flushing every two hours, and at these 
periods, the gas is treated through two operating units. 
The unit is cleaned by water flushing the tubes and dis- 
charge electrodes. The flushing water from the units is 
run into a common wash water solution tank, together at 
intervals with the scrubbing water from the gas scrubber. 
The scrubbing water is drawn off whenever make-up wa- 
ter is required for the secondary Dorr thickener in the 
causticizing plant. 

As the furnaces vary in their operation, due to the 
strength of the liquor fed to them, the losses also vary over 
a fairly wide range. . From the tests on the gases, it has 
been fairly well established that the losses from the fur- 
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naces, exclusive of the recovery obtained from the soda 
collected in the boiler settling and scrubbing system, average 
approximately 5,200 pounds per day of NagCOsg entering 
the recovery equipment, with an average loss of 480 pounds 
per day to the atmosphere. The soda fed to the furnaces 
averages 73,000 pounds of NagCOs per day. The losses 
that are treated in the recovery equipment represent 7 per 
cent of the total furnace charge. 


Liquor Cycle 


In order to complete the cycle of operation, it is neces- 
sary to briefly mention the recovery of the lime together 
with the soda. They may be said to converge while the 
lime and soda are reacting in the causticizers. 

The make-up water for the liquor end is supplied by the 
flushing water from the precipitators together with the 
cooling or scrubbing water from the scrubber. The water 
from the scrubber being periodically drawn off and re- 
placed by fresh as required. 

The make-up water first goes to a tank where it is cir- 
culated by a pump through sprays which pick up soda from 
the bottom of the last pass of the recovery boilers. The 
make-up water is now pumped from this tank to a Dorr 
thickener where it washes the lime mud that has been 
separated from the cooking liquor. At this stage the make- 
up water has attained a strength of about two pounds of 
NagCOg per cubic foot. From the Dorr thickeners the 
make-up water goes to the solution tanks located in front 
of the Wagner furnaces and there the strength is raised 
to twenty-five pounds of NagCOs per cubic foot, the addi- 
tion of the molten NagCOs raises the temperature to 200 
deg. F. The liquor now has a dark green color due to the 
presence of impurities and is therefore known as “green 
liquor.” 

The green liquor is next mixed with milk of lime in the 
causticizers and steam injected in order to bring the tem- 
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perature to 212 deg. F. The reaction of the green liquor 
and the milk of lime—NagCO,;+Ca(OH)2+2NaOH+ 
CaCOsz results in the formation of caustic soda (NaOH) 
and lime mud (CaCOs) and this reaction proceeds until 
approximately 90 per cent of the soda is present as NaOH. 
The solution now has a 90 per cent causticity. 

The final step in the lime soda cycle next takes place and 
the lime mud and cooking liquor (a white liquor as the 
NaOH solution is called) are separated in a Dorr thick- 
ener. The lime mud settles out and the clear liquor flows 
off and is pumped to the digester room whence it eventu- 
ally returns to the furnaces as “black liquor.” The strength 
of the white liquor going into the digesters averages five 
pounds per cubic foot. 

The lime mud which settles to the bottom of the Dorr 
thickener is pumped into another thickener of exactly the 
same type, where it is washed by the incoming make-up 
water as mentioned above, most of the soda is removed by 
this washing, and the lime from the bottom of this Dorr 
thickener is further thickened by being pumped over an 
Oliver filter, the filtrate being returned and the thick lime 
having a moisture content of 40-45 per cent is sent to an 
oil fired lime kiln and reburned to CaO. The red hot 
lime from the end of the kiln together with newly burned 
lime is slaked and then goes back to causticize the green 
liquor. The lime recovery has been found to be 85 per 
cent and the necessary make-up being added into the slaked 
lime storage tanks. 


Conclusion 


The recovery system as developed and operated at this 
plant allows the operators to force the production of soda 
pulp to the maximum capacity of the equipment installed 
as losses can be very definitely controlled. The over-all 
efficiency of the soda recovery for the plant on monthly 
basis is 93 per cent. 


The Art of Bleaching in Theory and Practice 


By C. T. Henderson’ 


The title to this paper has been chosen because bleaching 
still seems to be an art and not an exact science. True, 
much has been learned since Davy first bleached linen with 
chlorine bleach liquor, but in spite of the rapid progress 
made, particularly in the last few years, most of our work 
is still based on experience and not on accurate knowl- 
edge of the chemistry involved. 

The bleaching of pulp with calcium or sodium hypo- 
chlorite at high, low and intermediate densities has been 
described and discussed so often that we will pass it over 
and confine ourselves to the newer idea of pre-treating the 
pulp with chlorine rather than bleaching in any of the con- 
ventional manners. So far as the writer knows it is not 
practicable to secure a white color by chlorine treatment 
only, the final white is attained by bleaching with the regu- 
lar old-fashioned bleach liquor after the pretreated stock 
has been washed. 

We shall first consider the chemical difference between 
pretreatment and bleaching. Bleach liquor is an oxidizing 
agent and removes color by what might be called “cold 
combustion.” It is not a chlorinating reaction. The chlo- 
rine is used simply as a means of liberating oxygen. 

Pretreatment with chlorine is not an oxidizing reaction 
in this same sense. It consists in forming chlorine com- 
pounds with the lignins and coloring matter, which com- 
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pounds are water soluble and therefore removable by wash- 
ing. Experience has shown that, up to a certain point, 
more color can be removed per pound of chlorine employed 
where the chlorine is used as such rather than as a releaser 
of oxygen. Also experience has shown that less damage 
is done the pulp by pretreatment than by the bleaching it 
replaces. These elas established facts many schemes 
have been developed for prechlorination which differ in 
mechanical details but which remain identical so far as the 
chemistry involved is concerned. 

Cross and Bevan, whose work of the late 90’s is still 
considered basic, tell us that Chloro lignins contain about 
30 per cent chlorine and that under ordinary conditions 
cellulose does not react with chlorine or bleach liquor. Cer- 
tainly kraft pulp for example does not carry incrusting 
lignins to the extent of more than 1 per cent but as an ex- 
treme example let us assume 4 per cent or 80 pounds per 
ton. If we were able to properly direct our chlorine reac- 
tions we should be able to form chloro lignins by am, 0 
per cent of 80 pounds of chlorine per ton of pulp. This 
would be 24 pounds chlorine per ton of pulp. The writer 
has never seen kraft bleached to a satisfactory color with 
less than 150 pounds chlorine per ton. Our efficiency in 
the use of chlorine is therefore about 16 per cent—cer- 
tainly not very good. 


Prechlorination Problems 
Prechlorination brings with it am apparatus problem of 
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no mean proportions. The addition of chlorine to the stock 
results in acid formation. Mill superintendents are apt to 
think they are faced with a corrosion problem when stock 
containing alum goes over the machine but the acidity de- 
veloped in chlorination of pulp will be about 5,000 times 
as great. Of course, the problem can and has been solved 
but special and expensive equipment is needed. 

This acidity must be neutralized before washing, first to 
protect the washer and second to make the chlorine reac- 
tion products more soluble. These products are not very 
soluble in acids. 

Again, the acidity developed degenerates the pulp—par- 
ticularly kraft. In many instances, the writer has seen 
stock positively ruined by such exposure to acid. 

During the last two years the writer has devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of a pretreatment process in 
which acidity with all its attendant evils is entirely obvi- 
ated by first converting the chlorine to hypochlorous acid 
and using it in this form rather than as chlorine in chlorine 
water. The results obtained are interesting from both the 
technical and economic viewpoints. 

Repeatedly it has been contended that pretreatment with 
chlorine water or by direct chlorination are exactly the 
same as pretreatment with hypochlorous acid. An at- 
tempt will be made to prove by means of simplified or- 
ganic chemistry that the two actions are not the same, 
also to show about what goes on in each process. 

The reactions which occur between chlorine and lignins 
are admittedly complex ones, particularly under the condi- 
tions which occur during the first stage of bleaching. 

Lignin is a compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
which elements are united into a complex molecular struc- 
ture. For our present purpose we may disregard the oxy- 
gen content and consider carbon and hydrogen only. 

ose elements as they occur in the lignin molecule are re- 
lated in two different fashions, first in such a manner that 
the total desire of carbon to unite with hydrogen or other 
element is satisfied and second in such fashion that the car- 
bon’s ability to tie other elements to itself is unsatisfied. 
and it seeks only the arising of proper conditions to add 
further partners. The behavior of these two types of 
structure when exposed to reactive chlorine is entirely dif- 
ferent and calls for separate consideration if we are to un- 
derstand what actually goes on. 

The first type of carbon-hydrogen partnership, the satis- 
fied type, (the chemist calls this type “saturated” and we 
will concede his usage) may be exemplified by the gas 
ethane which consists of six atoms of -hydrogen united with 
two of carbon. Bring chlorine in contact with ethane at 
ordinary temperatures and little if anything happens. The 
carbon already has its maximum possible number of part- 
ners as hydrogen atoms and does not seek others. How- 
ever, chlorine is an exceedingly active reagent and will 
intrude itself into any carbon-hydrogen partnership on the 
slightest provocation. Simply heat the system a bit and 
reaction starts. An atom of chlorine promptly combines 
with one of hydrogen, removing it from its partnership 
with carbon and forming a unit of hydrochloric acid. Im- 
mediately another atom of chlorine takes the place of the 
expelled hydrogen, giving us the original two carbons now 
combined with five hydrogen and one chlorine atom. Un- 
fortunately, the removal of hydrogen does not stop here. 
The reaction once started tends to keep going with re- 
placement of two, three or more atoms of hydrogen and 
development of two, three or more units of hydrochloric 
acid. The effects of the disruption of the original part- 
nership are apparently far reaching ones. It is characteris- 
tic of this reaction that it is rather hard to start and very 
difficult to stop, and that it yields one unit of hydrochloric 
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acid for each unit of chlorine which attaches itself to the 
carbon-hydrogen partnership. 

The second type of compound, the unsatisfied (unsatu- 
rated, the chemist says,) may be illustrated by another gas, 
ethylene, consisting again of two atoms of carbon but hav- 
ing only four atoms of hydrogen attached to them. The 
carbon’s desire to combine will be satisfied only if two ad- 
ditional hydrogens or similar partners are secured. Bring 
Ethylene in contact with chlorine and reaction proceeds 
immediately, the chlorine adding itself to the carbon-hydro- 
gen partnership. Under very special conditions this addi- 
tion, which involves no removal of hydrogen and hence 
no formation of hydrochloric acid, is all that occurs. How- 
ever, the conditions which will stop the reaction here are 
really extraordinary ones. Under all normal circumstances 
the excessively active chlorine is not content with a simple, 
easy addition to the partnership, but insists on continuing 
to react, to split off hydrogen and take its place, exactly as 
it did when brought in contact with a saturated carbon- 
hydrogen partnership. It yields somewhat less than one 
unit of hydrochloric acid for each unit of chlorine react- 
ing. 

As lignin contains both types of carbon-hydrogen part- 
nerships, both types of reaction occur when chlorine is 
reacted with it. And here the situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the reaction, in practice, always oc- 
curs in the presence of water. When dissolved in water 
unfortunately for the peace of mind of the bleach plant 
operator, chlorine in part at least ceases to be chlorine. 
And this fact has a vital bearing on the treatment of pulp 
with chlorine. 

The readiness of chlorine to unite with hydrogen has 
been indicated above. When the hydrogen occurs as a 
part of the water molecule (HO) the same interchange of 
partners goes on. One unit of chlorine prys off an atom 
of hydrogen, forming hydrochloric acid with it, while an- 
ether unit of chlorine promptly enters the space vacated 
by the displaced hydrogen, giving a compound containing 
one hydrogen, one oxygen and one chlorine, HOC1, which 
the chemist calls hypochlorous acid. Whenever chlorine 
is added to water this action always occurs but the extent 
to which this reaction proceeds is directly dependent 
on the concentration of the solution, being the more com- 
plete the more dilute the chlorine solution is. Under the 
conditions of concentration existing in the first stage 
bleacher to which chlorine is added directly it proceeds 
only a little way, leaving the majority of the chlorine pres- 
ent still as free chlorine, but with a minor position having 
gone to hypochlorous and hypochloric acid. The first of 
these compounds plays a definite part in the chlorination 
of lignins. It will be well to examine its behavior with our 
two typical carbon-hydrogen partnerships, ethane and 
ethylene. 


Chlorine in Hydrochlorous Acid 


Now the chlorine in hypochlorous acid is, in the usual 
sense of the word, far less active than when it occurs as 
free chlorine. With saturated ethane hypochlorous acid 
reacts only under conditions which are so severe that the 
hypochlorous acid is itself decomposed, that is to say, as 
hypochlorous acid it does not combine with ethane. With 
ethylene, where the carbon is seeking further partners, 
hypochlorous acid readily reacts, one of the vacant part- 
nerships being filled by the chlorine, while the oxygen and 
hydrogen partners of the hypochlorous acid, moving as a 
unit (OH), take up the remaining vacancy. It is of pri- 

importance to note that the reaction definitely stops 
here. With chlorine, it will be recalled, reaction continued 
with removal of hydrogen from the saturated carbon-hy- 
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drogen partnerships. Hypochlorous acid is so mild a re- 
agent that hydrogen removal is beyond its scope. 

Even with the greatly simplifying assumptions we have 
used, therefore, the reaction of lignins with chlorine in 
aqueous solution is not a straightforward one for we have 
both chlorine and hypochlorous acid reacting with what 
may be considered as a mixture of saturated and unsatu- 
rated carbon-hydrogen partnerships. It is natural to in- 
quire into the properties of the various possible types of 
products, and to determine the possibilities of making any 
particular type the principal one produced. Let us first 
study the chance of controlling the reaction toward any 
desired end. 

Obviously we must take our lignin as nature gives it to 
us, Or more correctly, as it is left after digestion. Save 
by altering digester practice, which is beside the point of 
this discussion, we cannot change its composition. How- 
ever, we can change the relative proportions of chlorine 
and hypochlorous acid in the reaction in a system contain- 
ing no water, that is, say, in a suspension of dry pulp in 
dry carbon tetrachloride (to which dry chlorine were add- 
ed) hypochlorous acid could not be formed and the reac- 
tions would be only those possible with chlorine alone. 
Practical bleaching in such a system is out of the question, 
and it is mentioned only for illustrative purposes. At the 
other extreme is a water solution of chlorine so dilute that 
all (or substantially all) of the chlorine is hydrolized to 
hypochlorous acid. 

To illustrate the impracticability of getting a hypochlor- 
ous acid reaction by dilution let us consider the following 
examples : 

Kraft @ 3 per cent consistency is to be bleached. One 
hundred twenty pounds of chlorine per ton is to be used 
in the first stage. For 2,000 pounds oven-dry stock there 
will be approximately 64,000 pounds of water. When the 
120 pounds of chlorine is added the strength of the solu- 
tion will be 1.87 grains per liter. At this concentration, as- 
suming a water temperature of 75 deg. F., the chlorine will 
be in the following forms and percentages—before the re- 
action with pulp begins. 


Chlorine as chlorine........ 22 per cent 
Chlorine as HOCI......... 20 per cent 
Chlorine as MCl.......... 20 per cent 


If the temperature is lower than 75 deg. F., there will be 
more chlorine as such and less HOC1 and HCL. Under 
these circumstances chlorination rather than a hypochlor- 
ous acid reaction will predominate. 

_If the stock be sulphite requiring only 60 pounds chlo- 
rine per ton in the first stage the proportions will be about 
as follows: 


Chlorine as chlorine....... 22 per cent 
Chlorine as HOCI......... 39 per cent 
Chlorine as HCl.......... 39 per cent 


Here the percentage of chlorine as HOC1 is almost twice 
as great and this may account for good results having been 
secured in pre-chlorination of sulphite and distinctly poorer 
results having been secured in the pre-chlorination of kraft. 

Obviously, if we wish to use hypochlorous acid it is not 
feasible to produce it simply by dilution. 

There is, however, another method by which the same 
end (that is, conversion of chlorine completely to hypo- 
chlorous acid) may readily be reached. If chlorine is added 
to water in the presence of calcium carbonate (marble, 
limestone, oyster shell, etc.) reaction continues until all the 
reactive chlorine present appears as hypochlorous acid, 
without the necessity of using extreme dilutions. At the 
same time the hydrochloric acid formed is neutralized, ap- 
pearing in the solution as calcium chloride. The fact that 
the lime in calcium carbonate is combined with carbon di- 
oxide prevents the reaction between it and chlorine pro- 
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ceeding to the point where calcium hypochlorite (bleach 
liquor) is formed, hypochlorous acid being the end point, 
50 per cent of the chlorine used being present as HOC 
and 50 per cent as CaCle. The solution obtained in this 
fashion contains hypochlorous acid alone as active com- 
ponent, free chlorine being entirely absent. Addition of 
such a solution to pulp represents the other extreme from 
the water free system previously mentioned, but in this 
case the hypochlorous acid system, unlike the water free 
system is readily adaptable to practical use. 


First Stage Chlorination 


Practically, then, first stage chlorination of pulp may be 
carried on either in a reaction system in which the chlorine 
occurs and reacts predominately as such, or in a system in 
which it occurs and reacts as hypochlorous acid. Use of 
the first system applied to the mixed saturated and unsat- 
urated carbon-hydrogen partnership which constitute 
lignin results in vigorous but relatively uncontrollable re- 
actions; use of the second to milder, more easily control- 
lable reactions, particularly reactions which are definitely 
specific toward the unsaturated partnerships. Which sys- 
tem will be used in practice depends on practical considera- 
tions which will not be fully considered in this section of 
the discussion. However, it is desired to definitely em- 
phasize that two distinct conditions for the chlorination of 
pulp are possible, and that the reagents employed in the 
two systems (chlorine in one, hypochlorous in the other) 
are not equivalents, but are different materials which re- 
act with the carbon-hydrogen complexes present in lignin 
in different and distinctive fashions. 

A chemist may argue that for any given amount of re- 
action with carbon-hydrogen complexes, the same quantity 
of chlorine will be required regardless of whether it be 
used in the chlorine or in the hypochlorous acid system. 
The observed fact that more lignin content can be removed 
with a unit of chlorine applied as hypochlorous acid than 
with a unit applied as chlorine seems to rest, chemically, 
on two grounds. It should be remembered that, after all, 
the primary purpose of pre-chlorination of pulp is to rend- 
er lignin soluble. For maximum chlorine efficiency the re- 
action should be stopped at the point where a degree of 
chlorination sufficient to give the desired solubility has been 
reached. The exceedingly vigorous nature ur free chlorine 
and the difficulty of stopping its reaction with carbon- 
hydrogen complexes at any specific point has been previ- 
ously emphasized. Under practical working conditions 
using free chlorine some portion of the lignin is always 
chlorinated past the point of maximum solubility and ob- 
viously the chlorine used for this over-chlorination is with- 
out useful effect. In distinction to this behavior of chlo- 
rine, it will be recalled that hypochlorous acid tends to re- 
act only to a specific point, without dissipating itself in 
side reactions. Fortunately, as will appear below, it is at 
this point that products of a high degree of solubility re- 
sult. 

The other chemical basis for the greater solubilizing ef- 
fect on lignin of chlorine applied as hypochlorous acid is 
found in the superior solubility in water of the hypochlor- 
ous acid reaction products. We may return again to our 
simple unsaturated materials for examples. When ethyl- 

ene is reacted with chlorine, the reaction product is a 
liquid which is substantially insoluble in water. When hy- 
pochlorous acid is substituted for chlorine the reaction pro- 
duct is so highly soluble in water that it is miscible with 
water in all proportion. The chemist will point out that it 
is the oxygen-hydrogen linkage in hypochlorous acid (he 
calls it an hydroxyle group) which has become attached to 
one of the ethylene’s carbons which is responsible for the 
change. The chemical name of the compounds which re- 
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sult when hypochlorous acid reacts with an unsaturated 
carbon-hydrogen complex is not particularly appalling and 
may be worth remembering. They are known as chlory- 
drins. Although lignin is far removed in complexity from 
the simple ethylene we have used to illustrate this reaction, 
nevertheless it seems certain that compounds of the chlory- 
drin type result when hypochlorous acid and lignin react, 
and that these compounds are more soluble and hence 
more easily removed from cellulose than are the straight 
lignin chlorides. 

Although the complete removal of lignins from cellulose 
by means of chlorine or of hypochlorous acid is possible in 
the laboratory it is not feasible in practical pulp mill opera- 
tion. In practice, preliminary solubilizing and removal 
of the majority of lignins is followed by removal of the 
balance through oxidation by bleach liquor. Although this 
latter reagent is made from chlorine, it should be empha- 
sized that, for reasons too complex to consider here, it 
functions as an oxidizing and not as a chlorinating or chlor- 
hydrinating material. Oxidizing substances containing no 
chlorine, hydrogen peroxide or potassium permanganate, 
for example, could be substituted for it but for economic 
considerations. As earlier mentioned, the chlorine econo- 
my resulting from a two stage pre-chlorination system 
(using either chlorine or hypochlorous acid) follows from 
the fact that a unit of chlorine functioning as a chlorinat- 
ing reagent will remove more lignin than a unit of chlorine 
acting as an oxidizer. In addition to this advantage of the 
two stage system is the great decrease in time of reaction 
which it shows over single stage bleaching. Not only does 
the first stage, during which the majority of the lignin 
present is solubilized with chlorine or hypochlorous acid, 
proceed rapidly to completion, but the oxidation of the re- 
maining lignins in the second stage goes on with unex- 
pected speed. This speed would not really surprise a 
trained organic chemist, for he would point out that it is 
common to observe that the ease of oxidation of an or- 

ic compound is greatly improved if the compound is 
rst partially chlorinated. In other words, the lignins re- 
maining attached to the cellulose after the first stage of 
bleaching have had chlorine added to their structure, and 
consequently they are more susceptible to attack by an 
oxidizing reagent (bleach liquor) than is unchlorinated 
lignin. Speed of reaction (oxidation) in the second stage 
is a natural consequence. 


Removal of Chlorinated Lignins 


It should be pointed out that this last observation indi- 
cates that the chlorinated, solubilized lignins developed 
during the first stage bleaching which go into solution in 
the water in which the pulp is suspended must be removed 
before an oxidizing reagent is applied. Otherwise, the oxi- 
dizing agent will first expend itself by reaction with those 
dissolved chlorinated lignins before it attacks the residual, 
less reactive lignins which remain attached to the fiber. 
The necessity for filtering and washing the pulp between 
Stages is accordingly obvious. Any atempt to avoid this 
step will unavoidably result in increased chlorine consump- 
tion. Primarily for reasons connected with upkeep of 
mechanical equipment the acidity which develops during 
first stage treatment of pulp with a free chlorine reagent 
is neutralized with an alkali before filtration and washing 
is attempted. Sometimes this addition of alkali is made 
before all the chlorine added in the first stage has ex- 
pended itself in the formation of chlorinated lignins. 
Alkali addition promptly converts any remaining free 
chlorine to bleach liquor, which as promptly expends itself 
first in oxidizing the chlorinated lignins which have already 
been removed from the fiber by solution in the water 
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present. In the event that a very large excess of chlorine 
has been added in the first stage there may be sufficient 
remaining at the time that alkali is added to not only 
oxidize the chlor-lignins in solution but also those remain- 
ing on the fiber. However, in this event, although the 
elapsed time of bleaching may be somewhat shortened, 
chlorine consumption will remain substantially the same 
as that required for a single stage bleach with bleach liquor. 

The development of acidity during chlorination of pulp 
has been mentioned. The amount, the kind and the con- 
centration of acid has an important influence on the char- 
acteristics of the resulting pulp, and in some instances, on 
the solution and removal of chlor-lignins, but this subject 
is outside the scope of this portion of the discussion, 
which it is desired to confine to consideration of the basic 
chemistry of the reaction of chlorine with lignins during 
the first stage of the bleaching process. 

It should, of course, be noted that the examples given 
have been radical simplifications of the exact course of 
events which develops when a compound as complex as 
lignin is treated with active reagents. The methods of 
organic chemical research show that the general principles 
indicated are those which apply. A discussion of such 
details would have no place here. Even the elementary 
examples cited definitely emphasize, however, the very 
real distinction between chlorine as such and chlorine in 
the form of kypochlorous acid as reagents for the treat- 
:uent of pulp. Why this distinction has been so generally 
overlooked is perhaps not surprising in view of the fact 
that it was not until the Germans produced mustard gas 
in a major way through the use of hypochlorous acid that 
the unique properties of this material were called to gen- 
eral attention. Since that time a major organic chemical 
industry has grown up in this country, based primarily on 
reactions in which hypochlorous acid is employed. One 
particular plant operating in this field is undoubtedly the 
largest single chlorine consumer in the world. This is 
further indication that no discussion of the treatment of 
pulp with chlorine which fails to recognize the part which 
hypochlorous acid plays or can play in the complex reac- 
tions involved.can correctly present the chemistry of the 
process or soundly suggest the lines along which produc- 
tive development in this field may be expected. 


The B & W Integral-Furnace Boiler 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company announces a new 
boiler unit, designed to provide a completely coordinated 
unit comprising a two-drum boiler, a water-cooled fur- 
nace, burners for liquid, gaseous, or pulverized solid fuels, 
and, when needed, a superheater, economizer, and an air 
heater. This unit is particularly applicable in industrial 
plants where operation at high nominal ratings with high 
final steam temperatures, and where high efficiency is <e- 
sired. The arrangement of the boiler proper, with inclined 
tubes entering an upper and a lower drum, and with the 
furnace paralleling the drums and separated from the 
rows of tubes by a furnace wall, instead of the conven- 
tional arrangement of boiler set over furnace, makes its 
installation advantageous where headroom is limited. The 
large furnace volume required for pulverized-coal firing 
of other types of boilers of the same capacities as the In- 
tegral-Furnace Boiler, but with refractory-lined furnaces, 
has penalized this method of firing more than it has any 
other in first cost, operation, and maintenance. This new 
unit removes this handicap, since water-cooled furnace 
walls can be applied to this boiler at a fraction of the cost 


for applying this construction to conventional boilers of 
the same capacities. 
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Development of Paper Making Machinery 


By G. A. Peterson’ 


I have been requested to handle the subject of new de- 
velopments in paper making machinery during the past 
Year. Due to business difficulties in the past several years, 
most mills have had to forego the installation of new equip- 
ment on any extensive scale. Therefore, new types of 
equipment calling for extensive research and experiment 
have not been developed as rapidly as they would have been 
in a so-called normal year. Consequently I will discuss 
with you some of the refinements that have been developed 
and placed in successful use in the last few years. No 
doubt quite a number of you gentlemen will be familiar 
with some of these developments but perhaps not all of 
them and I will therefore touch on them in a sort of 
sketchy way and will confine my remarks to the paper 
machine proper with which I am most familiar and invite 
your questions on any points that may be of interest to 
you. 


Drives 


In the modernizing of paper machines, one of the most 
important is the type of drive used. Up until recently 
most machines were equipped with either rope drive or 
the Marshall type of quarter turn drive with mortise bevel 
gears. When speeds were increased this type of drive 
became ill-fitted for use and is always a source of high 
maintenance. This type of drive is rapidly being replaced 
by the spiral bevel gear and hypoid gear type of drive 
using hardened steel gears, accurately cut to give a smooth 
flow of power, shafts running in anti-friction bearings to 
keep gears in proper alignment and mounted in enclosed 
casings running in a bath of oil. Mechanical clutches are 
used with this type of drive but in the majority of cases 
the magnetic type of electrical clutch is used. The magnetic 
type of clutch is preferred due to the ease in which it is 
placed in dynamic balance, its ruggedness and in its ability 
to pick up the load smoothly without shock to the equip- 
ment. The maintenance to the drive and can be operated 
at a faster speed safely the consequent untidiness this 
creates, it gives a good appearance to the drive and can 
be operated at a faster speed safely than the average run 
of mechanical clutches. These clutches can be either the 
sleeve type or cut-off type, depending on conditions. With 
the steel gears, anti-friction bearings throughout and 
balanced clutches, the speeds which can safely be used are 
much higher than with the old type of drive. 

While on the subject of drives, it might be well to touch 
on drier gears at this time. On high speed machines, 
using drier gears of a larger diameter than the dryers, the 
peripheral speed at the teeth becomes greater than it is safe 
to use the gears. To reduce the peripheral speed, smaller 
gears are used in conjunction with idler gears. This is 
advantageous for more reasons than one. 

First, it allows the gears to operate at a safe speed with- 
out danger of bursting the gears. 

Second, the smaller gears are directly behind the dryer 
cylinder which leaves a clear space at the rear of the 
machine for escape of vapor and removal of paper in case 
of a break. 

Third, the gears are totally enclosed and are automa- 
tically lubricated. Grease is not thrown around the rear 
of the machine or on the felts. It clears up the back side 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
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of the machine and insures greater cleanliness. 

Drives for top press rolls have come into considerable 
prominence recently. Driving the top press roll may be 
accomplished either mechanically or electrically. The me- 
chanical drive is primarily of the differential type. This 
can be accomplished by spur or bevel gears so designed 
that the proper torque is applied to the top roll. When 
designing this type of drive it is necessary to know the 
amount of power required for the top roll so that the gears 
may be properly porportioned. If the drive is so de- 
signed that more power is applied to the top roll than is 
required, the top roll would then help drive the bottom 
roll through the felt and if not enough power is furnished 
to the top roll, the condition will be reversed. To drive the 
top roll electrically, a direct current geared motor is direct 
connected to top roll by flexible couplings or through a 
chain. A generator is connected to the pinion shaft of the 
gear unit driving the bottom roll. As the speed of the 
pinion shaft varies the voltage impressed on the top roll 
motor varies and consequently the speed of this motor 
varies directly in proportion. The speed and torque of 
the motor is controlled through a rheostat and can be 
regulated as desired. This flexibility to my mind is very 
important and it is quite difficult to determine beforehand 
just what torque will be required for the top roll. It also 
takes care of the relative speeds of the rolls which change 
during the life of the rolls due to grinding. 

We all know that the top press roll drive came into 
being on account of the drag and inertia of the top roll. 
This drag can be overcome to some extent by equipping 
the top roll with anti-friction bearings and the proper 
design of doctor. On a machine using plain bearings on 
the top roll the power has been doubled in some cases due 
to lack of lubrication or to the bearings heating up from 
different causes. This, of course, would be eliminated by 
the proper application of anti-friction bearings. 

Light weight doctors for presses have been designed to 
take the place of the customary heavy cast iron backs. The 
supporting member is generally made of a structural steel 
member on which is placed a light sheet of non-corrosive 
material for an apron. The doctor blade is fastened onto 
this apron. This means that a surface of non-corrosive 
metal is presented to the broke at all times which avoids 
rust spots getting into the stock. The doctor is so balanced 
that the proper pressure for doctoring is applied to the top 
roll uniformly across its entire surface. On cylinder ma- 
chines individual drives have also been applied successfully 
on the molds, baby presses, main presses, and extractor 
rolls. A motor is applied on each individual unit and then 
is tied in electrically with a generator driven from the- 
pinion shaft of the press quarter turn drive. By driving 
these units separately, the felt is used for what it was 
primarily intended, and no longer as a belt to drive these 
units. As paper makers, you can readily see the advan- 
tages which will accrue. 


Reels and Winders 


More or less trouble has always been experienced from 
mechanical brakes when unwinding paper from the reels, 
To eliminate the constant wear, maintenance and smoke 
caused by these mechanical brakes a d. c. generator is con- 


nected to the end of the reel shaft. A motor is used for 
driving the winder—when the paper is wound up on the 
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winder, it, of course, rotates the generator on reel shaft 
which generates power which is used for driving the winder 
motors. By a very simple control, the voltage to the reel 
generator is varied by giving the required tension in the pa- 
per. Very little additional current is required to drive the 
winder. This makes a very neat and efficient installation 
and instead of dissipating in heat the power from the me- 
chanical brake, it is used for driving the winder motors. 

On wide machines, the bottom slitter shaft at the winder 
is also a cause of trouble due to deflection of the shaft, 
especially at high speeds. To overcome this, the bottom 
slitter shaft is eliminated and the bottom slitter mounted 
on a specially constructed motor. These motors may be 
moved readily to give the width of sheet desired and may 
be run over a wide range of speeds. 

Considerable progress has been made of late years on 
shake heads. The recent developments have been to have 
the shake adjustable as to length and rapidity of stroke 
while running so that while these changes are being made, 
the effect on formation of the sheet could be observed. 
Most of these shakes are designed on the toggle principle. 
By changing the center on which the toggle acts and using 
a specific throw from an eccentric the length of stroke is 
varied. The rapidity of stroke is varied by a variable speed 
transmission or by a variable speed motor. 

Formation of the sheet of paper on a fourdrinier has al- 
ways received considerable attention by the paper maker. 
A good many different schemes have been tried out to bet- 
ter the formation, but to date I believe the outstanding ac- 
complishment in this respect is the fourdrinier which 
shakes the breast rool and another large roll approximately 
half way down the wire. The table rolls and rails do not 
shake and the only shaking element are these two rolls. 
With this fourdrinier it is possible to vibrate the wire from 
the breast roll to the suction boxes exactly as desired. The 
shaking elements are light and therefore may be vibrated 
at much higher speeds than is possible if the whole four- 
drinier is shaking. On the orthodox type of fourdrinier, 
shaking it at the breast roll end the speed of shake and 
length of stroke is limited due to heavy weight being 
shaken, the agitation and turbulence set up causing and 
unevenness of the sheet. The greatest amount of shake 
is applied to the sheet where it is least needed and very 
little shake is applied where the sheet is forming on the 
wire. Placing a shake roll midway between the breast roll 
and the suction boxes and vibrating this roll rapidly the 
whole area of the wire is used for forming the sheet. As 
the sheet has formed into a jell when passing this roll, it 
can be shaken more vigorously with surprisingly good re- 
sults. On machines using this roll, it has been possible to 
obtain better formation of the sheet running at nearly 
double the former speed, using a cheaper furnish as well 
as less time of the stock in the beater. 

Drier Secti 

The drying of paper efficiently and removing condensate 
from the drivers, I believe has been given more thought by 
the technical men of the industry than any other one thing 
connected with the paper machine. 

We all know that the presence of air, oil and water in 
the dryers is very harmful to the transmission of heat 
through the dryer shell. We also know that water in the 
driers will increase the power for driving the unit enor- 
mously. 

So called drier drainage systems without number have 
been used—some of them extremely complicated and dif- 
ficult to keep in efficient operation as well as being ex- 

ive to install. 

A practical paper man whom a good 
men are acquainted with, Hervey Cram 
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associated with the Maine Seaboard Paper Company in 
their research department was given the task of improv- 
ing the drying conditions on the two new machines in- 
stalled at that plant. At the time he started his task, the 
machines were operating at 900 f.p.m. and the dryer sec- 
tion was taking practically twice the normal h.p. that had 
been calculated. Trouble in speed control was experienced 
due to this overload. The condensate in the driers would 
be discharged in large slugs of water and then large quan- 
tities of steam when the dryers were clear of condensate. 
Tests were made to determine the amount of h.p. con- 
sumed by having water in the dryers. These machines 
have five-foot dryers, 220-inch face. It was found that op- 
erating the machine at 1,000 f.p.m. each drier would con- 
sume 1 h.p. for each inch of water in the dryer up to 5 
inches. From 5 inches up to half full it would consume one 
more h.p. In other words, with 5 inches of water in the 
dryers, each dryer would consume 5 h.p. more than if the 
dryer was clear of condensate. 

After these tests were made, it was apparent that the 
drainage of the driers was faulty and work commenced 
to eliminate this trouble. 

One of the first things that was tried was placing a noz- 
zle at the end of the siphon pipe inside of the drier. This 
nozzle was shaped in the form of a “V” having a wall along 
the edge. At the apex of the “V” a small hole was drilled 
leading up into the siphon pipe proper. To all intents and 
purposes this nozzle acts in a similar manner to a steam 
ejector. The condensate at bottom of dryer contacts the 
walls of the “V” and due to rotation of the drier, forces 
the water into the apex where a small stream of high 
velocity steam is flowing through the orifice of the nozzle. 
The water is picked up in this stream and is removed from 
the drier very rapidly, keeping the dryer clear of water. 
Due to having just a small orifice in the nozzle only a small 
amount of steam flows through the nozzle. The amount 
of steam discharging through the nozzle would amount to 
roughly thirty pounds per hour against a discharge of 300 
pounds per hour through a %-inch siphon pipe. These 
figures are based on a 2-pound differential in pressure be- 
tween the inside of dryer and the condensate header. Pass- 
ing this small quantity of steam through the siphon with 
the condensate enables you to extract far more heat units 
from the steam brought into the dryer than possible with 
a straight siphon pipe, as well as to always maintain a pres- 
sure differential between the inside of dryer and conden- 
sate header which is a great help in siphoning the water 
out of the drier. 

With the common type of siphon pipes in the driers, it 
is necessary to have approximately 20 per cent of the dri- 
ers in the condensing section to use up the steam which is 
passed through the main section of dryers. With the noz- 
zle type of siphon pipe only 3 per cent of the driers are re- 
quired to use up the small amount of steam passed through 
the small orifice in the nozzle. This gives additional dry- 
ing capacity by having more hot dryers and additional speed 
may be obtained if more drying capacity is required on the 
machine. This type of siphon will always keep driers clear 
of condensate which of course increases the rate of heat 
transmission through the drier shell as well as decrease 
the horsepower required for driving the drier section. 

On a news machine in Canada on which these siphons 
are used the horsepower for drving the dryer section was 
350 h.p. before and 111 h.p. after installing the siphons 
and at the same time the speed of the machine was in- 
creased 200 f.p.m. and steam per pound of paper was re- 
duced from 3.4 pounds to 2.7 pounds. The external pip- 
ing for use with this system is very simple and in the 
majority of cases, very few changes are required in adapt- 
ing it to the piping systems now in use. 
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Sulphite Production* 


By the Use of Stock Flow Meters and Chip Weightometer 
By R. K. Lear! 


To those who are familiar with the operation of a 
sulphite mill, the use of a meter which will accurately 
record volumes of slush stock through pipelines, should 
be a valuable asset in determining the daily production 
of sulphite pulp. To those mills that are fortunate enough 
to be able to run their production off on wet machines and 
accurately determine the moisture content, weight, and wet 
machine losses, there is little in the way of added accuracy 
that can be gained by the use of a metering system. How- 
ever, it has been definitely proven that with a stock flow 
meter, together with the required number of stock and chip 
sampling devices, the production and yield per digester can 
be determined for each cook with a high degree of accuracy 
without interrupting the normal operation of the sulphite 
mill. Thus the meter has opened up a field of investiga- 
tion, during full scale commercial operation, that has 
heretofore been impracticable, uneconomical, and only an 
idle dream of the sulphite mill superintendent. Therefore, 
especially to those mills where the production cannot be 
run off over wet machines, or where such a procedure 
would seriously interrupt the operation of the mill and be 
entirely impracticable; and likewise to those mills where 
the production can be run off on wet machines but where 
it is uneconomical to do so; this system will be welcomed 
as the solution to many problems of the sulphite mill 
superintendent. 

The need has long been felt for some means of deter- 
mining quickly and accurately, either the production per 
digester for yield calculations, or the total production per 
day for determining the actual per cent of sulphite in the 
finished paper. The old method of determining the pro- 
duction per digester according to a standard yield based 
on the cubic capacity of the digester and the percentages 
of different woods used in the filling of the digester, can 
be very misleading and inaccurate. Such factors as cook- 
ing time, moisture content of chips, degree of packing of 
the chips, strength of the acid, size of the chips, cooking 
pressure and temperature, knotter and tailings rejections, 
and other such factors of operation, can have no effect on 
the sulphite mill production based on the usual mill cal- 
culations. This measuring system will not only give the 
true and accurate production per digester but it will give 
the variations in yield per digester as the above factors are 
changed, with such a degree of accuracy that the effect of 
changes in cooking operation can be directly evaluated in 
the yield per digester on a commercial scale. This should 
be of material value in applying the results of experimental 
laboratory research to full scale practical mill operation. 

Thus it is now felt that in this meter, a means has been 
found for an accurate and rapid determination of the pro- 
duction per day or per digester, without interfering with 
either the practical or the economical operation of the sul- 
phite mill. 

The system is not an untried theory. Experimental 
work in the development of the various stages has been 
going on for the past two years and has been operating 
successfully for the past six months. It has been definitely 
proven that the meter can be made to record values of 
stock to within plus or minus 1 per cent. The develop- 
ment of this system has been slow and tedious work. 

oe at the annual of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
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Traveling on unchartered grounds, many mistakes have 
been made and the field of investigation was covered many 
times before all the major wrinkles had been ironed out. 
However, this has only served to make the actual experi- 
mental work more interesting and the final completed sys- 
tem more successful. 


The Sparling Meter 


Such a meter is manufactured by R. W. Sparling of Los 
Angeles, California, and is designated as a Main Line 
Water Meter for accurately totalizing, indicating, and re- 
cording volumes of water. Pertinent extracts from their 
Bulletin No. 301 are given: 

“Main-Line meters are primarily adapted for pump dis- 
charge and transmission line measurement. They utilize 
the well known ship’s log on current meter principle, being 
actuated by a six-blade propeller about eight-tenths pipe 
diameter mounted transversely at the center of the pipe. 
They supply direct quantity totalization regardless of pres- 
sure of temperature. Simplicity, easy installation, low 
cost of head and freedom from necessity for frost protec- 
tion are the outstanding features of these meters. * * * 
They were first developed for irrigation service in South- 
ern California in 1919, but water works, railroad and other 
industrial applications now far outnumber the agricultural 
users. * * * A six-blade aluminum alloy propeller re- 
volving on stainless steel shaft and ball bearings, driving 
through a worm gear on a vertical shaft to totalizing 
register comprise the entire movement of these meters. 
* * * A completely filled pipe and a straight natural flow 
through the meter are the basic requirements for accurate 
registration. Eight pipe diameters of straight approach to 
the meter is usually sufficient, but a partially closed gate 
or check valve, double angle turn, or a high velocity pump 
discharge may set up a spiral twist of flow that will con- 
tinue for considerable distance down the pipe unless 
broken up by an elbow or straightening vane. A minimum 
flow velocity of about one foot per second is required to 
overcome residual inertia and friction and bring the meter 
into full registration. Above this rate the propeller prac- 
tically floats in the stream and revolves in nearly perfect 
proportion to the rate of flow. The meters are guaranteed 
free from defective workmanship or material and to 
register within 2 per cent accurate at all rates of flow 
within their rated range when properly installed.” 

The installation of the meters in stock and white water 
pipe lines presents an entirely different problem than that 
encountered when working with clear water. The sulphite 
man is entirely familiar with the slime and paper stock 
accumulation which exist in all old iron pipe lines. Since 
the meter is calibrated for the inside cross sectional area 
of the pipe line it is reasonable to suppose that a slime ac- 
cumulation of only an eighth to a quarter of an inch will 
have a material effect on the registration. Early in the 
experimental work difficulties were encountered with high 
velocities and over-registration of the meters due to slime 
accumulation in the pipe lines. It was not uncommon 
when making a new installation to find from a half inch 
to three-quarters of an inch of slime accumulation on the 
inside wall of the pipe line, and it is not difficult to realize 
that such a condition can cause a material over-registration 
of the meter. Thus, early in the development of the 
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system, it was found necessary to install each meter in a 
suction of seamless drawn copper tubing with at least eight 
pipe diameters of straight approach to the meter. Such 
copper tubing installations have now been in service at the 
location of each meter for a little over a period of one 
year without any indications of slime or paper stock ac- 
cumulations. 


Slime Accumulation 


The same difficulties were experienced in the slime ac- 
cumulation on the propeller blades of the meters. This 
condition varies somewhat with the type of material being 
metered. Sulphite screened stock at one-half of 1 per cent 
consistency will cause a much faster and a greater magni- 
tude of slime accumulation on the blades, than that caused 
by white water. It is not uncommon to find over a month’s 
period that the blades have accumulated a slime deposit of 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in sulphite stock, 
while during the same period, the blades in white water 
will have shown a much less deposit. This condition will 
also vary considerably with the composition of the pro- 
peller and the finish of the blade surface. A rough surface 
causes a much higher deposit of slime than a smooth 
finished surface, and a propeller blade of a brass composi- 
tion apparently does not slime over as quickly as the 
aluminum alloy blade. Actual tests made on a meter with 
an aluminum alloy blade of a rough finish, after a month’s 
continuous service in sulphite screened stock at one-half 
of 1 per cent consistency, have shown that this condition 
of slime accumulation on the blades of the propeller may 
make a difference of as much as 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
in the registration of the meter. However, such conditions 
represent a problem in themselves and would have to be 
studied at each mill and for each individual meter loca- 
tion. At a typical installation, it was found necessary to 
scrape and clean the blades of the propeller at the end of 
each two-week period for those meters which were in- 
stalled in sulphite slush stock, and at the end of each three- 
week period for those which were installed in white water. 

The necessity of keeping air out of the pipe line at the 
location of the meter was discovered quite early in the 
experimental work on this system. A small proportion of 
air in the pipe line will cause a material over-registration 
of the meter since the air is metered along with the stock 
or white water. The location of one particular 16 inch 
meter was changed four different times before it was 
definitely established that no air was getting into the pipe 
line and the meter could be given a constant and definite 
rating. A typical example will illustrate this point quite 
clearly. 

During a calibration test, in which an 8 inch meter was 
being calibrated against a cylindrical tank, the results ob- 
tained were both erratic and unexplainable until the pump 
casing had been removed. A large wooden wedge was 
found in the suction of the pump which apparently had 
caused some air to be drawn through the packing gland. 
Not much, it is true, but enough and of a variable amount 
to cause a variable over-registration of the meter. Thus it 
can readily be seen that all air must be eliminated from the 
pipe lines at the location of the meters if they are to 
register correctly. 

At several meter installations it was found necessary to 
install straightening vanes to prevent a swirling action in 
the flow. Installed just ahead of the meter, these vanes, 
which were from three to four feet long and three to four 
inches wide, bolted to the inside walls of the pipe line at 
points one-third the circumference, have proven very ef- 
fective in straightening the flow caused by close proximity 
to a pump or elbow in the pipe line. Such a swirling motion 
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of the flow will cause an unnatural registration of the 
- meter. 


The Salt Test 


A suitable means of calibrating the meters had always 
been a serious and difficult problem and it is reasonable to 
assume that had there been at the very first an accurate 
means of calibration, that the actual time spent in proving 
these meters definitely right would have been much less, 
The “salt test” method of calibration was used for a long 
time. In this method a known quantity of sodium thio- 
sulphite of a known concentration, was injected into the 
pipe line ahead of the meter at a known and constant rate. 
Samples of the stock or white water were obtained after 
the meter at definite time intervals. These samples were 
filtered and titrated to determine the concentration of the 
thio-sulphite. From this data the total volume of flow 
through the meter could be calculated. However, this 
method of calibration has not proven satisfactory. When 
the rate of flow is constant and blank determinations are 
made on the stock or white water before the injection of 
the thio-sulphite, a fairly accurate determination can be 
made and the results obtained will indicate whether the 
meter is 5 per cent or 15 per cent over or under. How- 
ever, when it is desired to make corrections for the last 5 
per cent, this method cannot be used with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Weirs have been built of various types and dimensions 
as a possible means af calibrating the meters. However, 
as in the “salt test” method, the results obtained from the 
weir measurements have only been accurate to within 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent of the actual volume flowing through 
the meter. The final answer then must be a volumetric 
calibration against tank measurements ‘such as were ori- 
ginally employed in the initial factory calibration of the 
meters. This represents an entirely different problem for 
each mill and will have to be worked out as conditions 
permit. For example, at the Otis Miil of the International 
Paper Company, the meter installations are as follows: 
An 8 inch meter which measures the total volume of white 
water used for sluicing purposes at the blow pits. A 12 
inch meter which measures the total volume of white water 
used at the screens for thinning and showers. A 16 inch 
meter which measures the total volume of sulphite screened 
stock, at approximately one-half of 1 per cent consistency, 
which delivers directly to the sulphite thickeners and 
thence to a tank for use in the paper mill. The 8 inch 
meter is first calibrated against an empty cylindrical blow 
pit which has previously been measured and calibrated 
for each inch of depth. White water is then pumped through 
the 8 inch meter to the blow pit at a rate which approxi- 
mates normal running conditions. The results of a pre- 
vious calibration test on the 8 inch meter were as follows: 
Ratio of the meter to the blow pit, 100.93, 100.71, 100.69, 
and 100,04 per cent, which test should prove that once the 
meter has been given its true rating, and the inside walls 
of the pipe and the blades of the propellers are free from 
slime deposits, and there are no mechanical defects in the 
meter itself, that the meter will maintain that constant rat- 
ing for an indefinite length of time. The next step in the 
process of calibration of the meters is to remove the 12 inch 
meter from its normal position in the white water line to 
the screens and reinstall it in the 12 inch pipe line which 
supplies, under normal operating conditions, stock from 
unscreened sulphite tank to the screen room. For the 
purpose of calibrating tests, the unscreened sulphite tank 
and deckered storage tanks are left empty which means 

that such test must be made on a Sunday or a “shutdown” 
period. White water is then pumped through the 8 inch 
meter into the unscreened sulphite tank; from this tank it 
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is pumped through the 12 inch meter to the screen room 
where it is discharged through the 16 inch meter to the 
deckered sulphite storage tank. This process is continu- 
ous, lasting for a little more than an hour, or until such 
time as it is felt that sufficient time has elapsed to give the 
necessary flow through the meters for the best calibration 
test and conditions. For the period of the test the level 
in the unscreened sulphite tank is maintained at a constant 
value by the use of a liquid level gauge. The difference in 
volume, obtained by a few inches variation in depth at this 
tank is so small in proportion to the total volume of flow 
passing through the meter, that it may be neglected for 
the purposes of calibration. Thus it may be seen that in 
our particular meter installation, the 8 inch meter is the 
key of our calibration and the 12 inch and 16 inch meters 
must be rated on the original test of the 8 inch meter 
against the blow pit. 

As the work has progressed on these meters, we have 
attempted to use them in pipe lines which are carrying 
groundwood and sulphite unscreened stock but with very 
little success thus far. Due to the construction of the meter, 
wherein the propeller blades are eight-tenths pipe diameter, 
any foreign material other than screened stock, will become 
lodged either on the hub of the propeller and the edges of 
the blades, or between the end of the blade and the wall of 
the pipe, causing a serious interference with the normal 
operation of the meter. The knots and slivers in un- 
screened sulphite will lodge between the ends of the blades 
and pipe walls, while the long, stringy pieces of bark and 
wood found in unscreened groundwood will wind about the 
shaft and build up on the hub of the propeller and the 
edges of the blades until the obstruction is sufficient to 
cause the meter to come practically to a stop. However, 
there is no reason to suppose that the meter would not 
work equally as well on screened groundwood as on 
screened sulphite. 

No definite figures have as yet been obtained as to the 
accuracy of the meter in stock much over one-half of 1 per 
cent consistency, or the per cent variation of the meter 
with changes in stock consistency. However, the experi- 
ences obtained thus far have indicated that once the meters 
have been given a definite rating, other conditions being 
the same, they will maintain that rating indefinitely. 

The actual planning and installation of the various 
meters will of a necessity depend upon the piping system 
at each individual mill. As mentioned above, the 8 inch 
meter is installed in the line supplying white water to the 
blow pits for thinning and sluicing purposes. The 12 inch 
meter is installed in the pipe line supplying white water to 
the screens for thinning and screen showers, while the 16 
inch meter is installed in a section of pipe line which 
carries the sulphite screened stock from the fine screens to 
the sulphite thickeners and thence to the deckered sulphite 
storage tank. 


Automatic Sampling 


Considerable experimental work had been done to de- 
velop on the best type of automatic sampler for obtaining 
an accurate consistency sample of sulphite slush stock at 
one-half of 1 per cent. Due to the large proportion of en- 
trapped air found in sulphite stock, and its decided tend- 
ency to “float,” some point of violent agitation must be 
selected to obtain consistency samples. A Montague auto- 
matic stock sampler was first used and installed in a weir. 
However, it was found that the consistency varied through 
the cross section of flow, or in other words, the consistency 
was much greater at the surfaces of the flow than at 
several inches below the surface, and as the Montague 
sampler is limited in that it can only select its sample in one 
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particular place, it was not considered accurate enough for 
this purpose. A sampling system for the sulphite stock 
was finally developed which is quite unique and very ac- 
curate. A portion of the flow to be sampled is drawn 
off through an inch and a half to a two inch pipeline at a 
point of violent agitation. This pipe line terminates at an 
elbow and a vertical section of pipe a foot and a half to 
two feet long. The vertical section of pipe is free to swing 
on the threads of the elbow. Below the swing pipe is 
another section of stationary pipe which leads to the 
sample pail. A metrograph recorder, which records the 
gallons per minute at any period of the day, is installed in 
conjunction with the 16 inch meter. This recorder includes 
a mercoid switch which makes contact for each 2,000 gal- 
lons of stock which passes through the meter, and is con- 
nected through 110-volt circuit to an electric solenoid, 
which in turn is connected to the vertical free swinging 
section of pipe. Thus, for each 2,000 gallons of stock that 
pass through the meter, the swinging section of pipe is 
drawn back and forth across the opening of the pipe to 
the sample pail. The volume of sample can be changed by 
increasing the flow of stock through the pipe line, or by 
changing the cycle of contact of the mercoid switch. 
Samples are collected arid ten consistencies taken at the 
end of each shift making a total of thirty consistency 
samples each day. This type of automatic sampler has 
proven very effective and can be relied upon for accurate 
consistency samples of sulphite stock. A similar sampling 
device has been installed at the 8 inch and 12 inch meters. 
However, at these points, a stream of water actuates a 
tripping device which causes the swinging section of pipe 
to be drawn over the inlet to the sample pail and the 
volume of sample obtained is controlled by changing the 
size of the stream of water. Whereas, in the case of the 
stock sampler, the total volume of sample is in proportion 
to the total volume of stock going through the meter, in 
the case of the white water samplers, the total volume of 
sample is in proportion to a definite time interval of the 
tripping device. 

An automatic chip sampling device has been devised and 
installed where the chips fall from one conveyor belt to 
another. Through a system of drives and reducers, a 
bucket is made to pass through the flow of chips. A trip- 
ping device dumps the chips from the bucket into a con- 
tainer which is practically air-tight. Classification tests 
made on the chips from this sampler, as compared to classi- 
fications on chips taken from the conveyor belt by hand at 
periodic time intervals, indicate that this sampler is fairly 
accurate as to the selection of a representative sample and 
since we are primarily interested in the moisture content of 
the chips, it has proven entirely satisfactory. 


Chip Weightometer 


A chip weightometer is installed in the wood room at 
the conveyor belt so that all chips going to the digesters 
are previously weighted. To quote from the instruction 
book for the Merrick Conveyor Weightometer: “The 
weightometer is not a complicate or delicate mechanism 
nor does it require constant or expert attention. Certain 
attentions however, at regular intervals must be given to 
all machinery and the weightometer is no exception to 
this rule.” Our experience with this piece of apparatus 
has indicated that it is very reliable and can be depended 
upon for accurate results. However, to limit the sources 
oi error in this system as much as possible, the weighto- 
meter is calibrated each month and as a result, the per- 
centage error from this source has been limited to plus 
or minus 1 per cent. 
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Combining the above instruments as a unit with the 
metering system, the means is available for determining the 
production and the yield on a slush stock system. The total 
tons of stock, sulphite plus white water, can be calculated 
from the total volume of stock which has passed through 
the 16 inch meter and the average consistency as obtained 
from the sulphite sampler. The total tons of stock which 
have been added by the white water can be calculated from 
the known volume of white water which has passed 
through the 8 inch and 12 inch meters and the average con- 
sistency as obtained from the white water samplers. Sub- 
tracting ihe amount of stock entering the system from the 
white water from the total amount of stock which has 
passed through the 16 inch meter gives the total sulphite 


production for a definite period of time; or if it is desired 
for a definite period of digesters. The total tons of chips 
fed tu the digester can be calculated, either bone dry or air 
dry, from the weight as recorded at the weightometer and 
the moisture content of the chips. The percentage yield 
for a definite period to time, or a definite number of 
digesters, can then be calculated either on a bone dry or 
air dry basis. 

Thus an accurate system has been developed for ob- 
taining yields and production figures on a slush stock sys- 
tem without interrupting the routine and practical opera- 
tion of the sulphite mill, and experimental and research 
work can now be carried on under the conditions of com- 
mercial operation. 


Ground Wood Pulp for High Speed News” 


By A. W. 


Under present economic conditions the lot of the news- 
print manufacturer is not particularly happy. We have 
on the one hand the extremely low price that is received 
for our product, then on the other there is an array such 
as part-time operation which definitely increases costs and 
an ever-increasing demand for better quality in our sheet. 
This demand for better quality is brought about by several 
influences, but mainly the use of high speed presses by the 
publishers, a marked demand for better printing on the 
part of advertisers and an increasing use of colored illus- 
trations and headlines. 

These various influences force the manufacturer to run 
his machines at maximum speed commensurate with the 


quality required. So this paper has been prepared with a ' 


view only to showing why high speed news requires a 
special groundwood pulp, what the characteristics of this 
pulp are and lastly how to make it economically. It does 
not attempt to cover the requirements of pulp for any 


other type of ground wood paper nor even for slow speed 
news. 


High Speed News Machine Requirements 


High speed news will be taken to include that manu- 
factured at above 1,200 feet per minute. Of course the new 
machines, which were built to operate at speeds of 1,200 
feet per minute and better, were equipped with the latest 
developments, all the way from the screens to the winders, 
such as improved slices, suction couches and presses, plenty 
of vacuum pump capacity, additional drying capacity, and 
a liberal use of compressed air for handling the paper web 
wherever it was to be transferred from one support to an- 
other. 

With all these machine improvements you were given a 
machine fixed within certain limits in regard to: 

1. Head box and slice. 

2. Wire length. 

3. Flat suction boxes. 

4. Suction couch roll. 

5. Suction presses. 

6. Number of driers. 
Then you were expected to run it at some speed above 1,- 
200 feet per minute and produce good newsprint in effi- 
cient quantities. 

It is obvious that the furnish for this type of machine 
will differ from that of slow speed machines, and that it 
must be maintained more uniformly within narrow limits 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the i ae at Pa Mill 
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of quality if the product is to be satisfactory and the ma- 
chine to operate efficiently. 

This furnish must be sufficiently “free” or of such “free- 
ness” that the required amount of “water” can be put into 
the sheet and enough water removed over the wire and 
through the presses that the web will run safely. The 
amount of water, mentioned above, must be such that the 
sheet will “form up” properly, or so that it meets the re- 
quirements of your customers. 

The furnish must also have such strength that it will 
stand the “draws” of the machine and produce a sheet of 
the required test. 

The installation in late years of high speed presses in 
the publishing houses has resulted in the demand for news- 
print having a very high tensile strength as well as good 
formation and finish. This can only be obtained through 
excessive use of sulphite which is too costly or proper 
ground wood which is much more desirable. 

Newsprint that is to be imported into the United States 
must not contain more than 30 per cent unbleached sulphite 
pulp. At this level of sulphite use it is difficult to get good 
formation and it is. also too expensive in view of the selling 
price of the paper. Much of the news made on high speed 
machines contains in the vicinity of 25 per cent sulphite, 
but some machines are making an excellent grade of 
“news” at 1,200 feet per minute and using as low as 16 per 
cent sulphite. 

Using an ordinary “‘news grade” sulphite and desiring to 
use as little of it as possible, throws an extremely heavy 
responsibility on the ground wood pulp. 


Furnist 


A machine running above 1,200 feet per minute will re- 
quire a headbox freeness from 60 to 70 (Can. Std.) which, 
with the ordinary use of fan pump water, corresponds to a 
mixed stock freeness of about 150 or 160 (Can. Std). Us- 
ing 20 per cent sulphite it will be necessary to use a ground 
wood test in about 90 to 100 (Can. Std.) after it is put 
through the consistency regulator. 

From this point the ground wood mill is responsible for 
delivering this freeness. 


Groundwood Processing 


For any given ground wood mill there is some fairly 
regular difference between the freeness of stock as ground 
and that delivered at the regulator. This is influenced by 
all the intervening operations and the equipment used for 
them. The intervening operations between the stone pits 
and the regulator can be listed under two main headings: 
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1. White water changes, additions and extractions. 

2. Screening, including the return of accepted stock from 
the re-screens and possibly from a refiner system. : 

There has been a marked change in the thickening equip- 
ment in use during the last few years. The trend has gone 
from simple inclined wires to couch roll deckers, then to 
high vacuum filters and latterly to some combination of 
deckers and filters. These different types of thickeners 

have a widely different effect on the freeness of the stock 
delivered to the consistency regulator. The earlier types ex- 
tracted a lot of “fines” with the white water and delivered 
a thin stock that did not require much dilution water, there- 
fore, it was relatively free compared to the stock entering 
the thickener. The latest high vacuum filters take out very 
little “fines” in the white water and also deliver a fairly 
thick slush requiring a lot of dilution so that this stock is 
much slower than the stock cited above. In the same mill a 
couch roll decker will deliver stock on the doctor, ten or 
more points higher in freeness than a neighboring vacuum 
filter. 

The hookup of the screening systems, primary and sec- 
ondary, makes considerable difference in the amount ot 
change there is in freeness through the total screening sys- 
tem. Another very powerful influence on the freeness of 
ground wood is the type of refiner used and how the re- 
tined stock is returned to the system. 

Taking all these into account, some mills may get a regu- 
lator freeness higher than the Bull Screens by five to ten 
points and others be as much as twenty points lower at 
the regulator. As so much of this depends on the type 
and arrangement of equipment, it has pretty well to be 
accepted, but it should be kept under control and as regu- 
lar as possible at all times. 

Regular control of these operations can only be obtained 
by supplying the operator with complete information from 
time to time in regard to consistencies and quantities so 
that he can exercise his skill and judgment to the best ad- 
vantage. 

What chance has the grinder room to produce satisfac- 
tory stock that will be a fixed freeness at the ee if 
the effect of screening and deckering is allo to vary 
over a range of even fifteen points which is half the range 
indicated above. 

This phase of manufacturing ground wood cannot be 
given too much emphasis for the grinder room crew can- 
not anticipate which way the freeness is going to jump if 
these secondary effects are allowed to vary widely. 

While the secondary influences cited above are varying 
the freeness of ground wood, they will also vary its 
strength which is of no less importance. 


Grinding—General 

Having determined the change in freeness that there is 
between the bull screens and the regulators, you have ar- 
rived at what is probably the best point from which to con- 
trol the actual grinding of wood. 

In the final analysis ground wood pulp for high speed 
news is “made” at the stones. None of these mills have 
beaters or jordans to attempt to treat the large quantities 
involved after the stones. Nothing can be done to improve 
the inherent quality of the stock though much may be lost 
by poor operation in the subsequent processing. 

In the actual production of ground wood pulp it is neces- 
sary to get a controlled freeness and the maximum possi- 
ble strength that can be obtained at that freeness, consider- 
ing the quality of the wood supply and the adequacy of the 
it is believed that the highest strength £ 

It is beli t the highest st or any given 
freeness can only be obtained by grinding a long fine fibered 
stock,containing a minimum of coarse fibers or bundles, 
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and the right quantity of fines or white water fiber. 

This is necessary to obtain proper strength, finish and 
formation. Coarse fiber bundles or short chunky fibers 
are very detrimental in that they spoil all the qualities men- 
tioned above, particularly finish, and at the same time re- 
duce materially the weight of paper that can be rolled in 
a given diameter. This matter of roll weight has become 
increasingly important to the press operator. 

In order to produce this type of ground wood, all me- 
chanical equipment must be in A-1 shape. The grinder 
shafts must be in perfect alignment, and the stones well 
hung so that they run true at all times. 

The stone sharpening equipment must be the best and 
kept right in shape all the time, so that the face of the burr 
will travel in a straight line parallel to the center line of 
the stone shaft without any play or chatter. 

The pressure equipment whether on small hydraulic 
pocket grinders or large ones, and the chains on continuous 
grinders must work accurately and uniformly. 

Given the above mechanical condition of the equipment 
there remain the various factors that are finally responsible 
for the type of pulp produced. These are listed below in 
which might be called the order of their importance, 
though none should be singled out and the others 
neglected 

1. Burr cut and lead. 

2. Pressure or power per unit area of stone face. 

3. Consistency and temperature of stone pit. 

The item of speed has not been listed here as mostly the 
speed of existing grinders is fixed and must be used as it 
is, at least until some more definite knowledge is obtained 
in regard to the effect of “speed” on stock quality. The 
question of stones is not entered into here as it has been 
well proven that pulps of equal quality can be produced on 
artificial or the correct type of natural stones. 


Burrs 


In regard to burrs, there are many opinions and in- 
dividual preferences, but they can be divided into two main 
classes: (a) Those who contend that any burr can be 
used more or less successfully; (b) Those who contend 
that each burr has a specific purpose on any particular 
stone. 

This latter idea appears to have a growing support 
among operators. 

Briefly we may say that for a given stone and wood con- 
dition finer burrs (more cuts per inch) will produce finer 
stock than coarser burrs, within the range which the par- 
ticular stone will stand. For instance, some stones will not 
stand up with a fine burr marking, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to use a coarse burr in order to get strength in the 
ridge left on the stone. In this case the coarse burr must 
be used very delicately to prevent cutting coarse stock. 

It is pretty generally accepted that the length of stock or 
fiber will vary inversely with the lead of the burr. For in- 
stance, a “thread” burr of any particular cuts per inch will 
produce the shortest and a “straight cut” burr the longest 
fiber with a given store and wood supply. So the selection 
of burr lead will be a compromise that gives the longest 
fiber possible without unduly increasing the waste of tail- 


1 le 

"Satisfactory pulp is made using burrs ranging from six 
to twelve cuts per inch and with leads from two and one- 
half. inches to one inch depending on the grit texture and 
hardness of the stones. The detailed selection of the burr 
for each stone rests on the judgment of the responsible 
operator. He will take into account all the factors of 
stone, wood equipment, personnel and stock involved and 
select the burr most suited for these. Then the correct 
use of the burr depends on the skill of the stone sharpener, 
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for the most suitable burr still has to be used in the proper 
manner or the results will be disastrous. 

After a burr is selected and found satisfactory for the 
current wood supply, it will have to be changed in order 
to compensate for a change of wood quality. As wood may 
vary over a wide range in quality it will not be possible to 
trace out all the burr change necessary but by following 
the general principles mentioned above and examining the 
fibers produced, after a change of wood, very carefully in 
regard to length, body diameter, chop and waste it will be 
possible to change the cut or lead of the burrs to more or 
less maintain the uniformity of stock that is desired. This 
stock examination will depend mainly on close, careful 
“blue glass” sampling of the stock from each stone at short 
intervals of time accompanied by as much testing of free- 
ness, strength and classification, as can be afforded by the 
organization available. 

The results of “blue glass” examination of stock depends 
on the judgment of the operator attending to it and should 
be supervised as closely as possible by the tour foreman or 
superintendent because it is the most important means of 
determining the treatment required by each stone. 

Of course, burrs should only be used while in good con- 
dition as it is the poorest kind of economy to attempt to 
sharpen with worn out burrs or burr holding equipment. 


Pressure or Power Per Unit Area 


These terms cover the same factory in grinding pulp. 
In pocket grinders where hydraulic pressure is used, that 
is available as a guide, but in continuous grinders you must 
use the power input to a given area of stone face or pocket 
cross-section. With a given pocket area and speed, a rela~ 
tively stable type of wood and stone face, the pressure used 
in the cylinders determines the amount of power required 
to drive the stone. Conversely in the continuous grinders, 
the power set-up on the load regulator will determine the 
pressure that is exerted through the chains and forcing the 
wood on the stone. The easiest manner to compare the 
two installations is by calculating the amount of power ab- 
sorbed by a unit of projected pocket area. 

It has become recognized that load regulators are es- 
sential to the efficient use of power in grinding pulp. On 
water turbine-driven grinders the regulator is made to 
“control” by means of speed variations of the grinder 
shaft. On electric-driven grinders the load regulators are 
dependent either on the current or a combination of cur- 
rent and potential of the power loads to the motor. On 
motor-driven hydraulic grinders the variations in load cause 
the regulator to act as the “pressure” water so as to bring 
the load back to its proper setting. On continuous grinders 
the regulator attempts to adjust the speed of tlie chains so 
that the load is kept constant. This regulator was partic- 
ularly positive and at times unduly loaded the active stone 
of a pair, if the other were jammed or dull. This was a 
serious question as the overloaded stone produced poor 
pulp and the stone breakages were high. In order to over- 
come this, the Craig-Walker Regulator was developed in 
our mill. This regulator loads each stone separately and 
has “limits” so that either stone cannot be subjected to 
overload if the other is not carrying its share of the main 
motor load. At times this results in the main motor run- 
ning underloaded for short intervals but it reduces stone 
breakages and helps to maintain a more uniform pulp. 

The amount of power that can be absorbed per unit area 
to produce a certain quality of pulp, depends mostly on the 
quality of wood available and no hard or fast rule can be 
set up. 

_ Freeness can be maintained uniform for quite wide varia- 
tions in wood or power per unit area by using sharper or 
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duller stone faces, but, as the pressure or power is in. 
creased, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain the 
strength of the pulp, and under extreme pressures the 
strength and paper making quality of the fibers will drop 
off very rapidly, although the freeness may be controlled 
fairly successfully. This is particularly so when the pres- 
sure tends to crush the wood instead of grinding it. 

It is necessary then to determine the maximum pressure 
or power input that can be used for any type of wood you 
may be using, and to follow that very closely. As the 
wood changes in quality it is necessary for the operator to 
judge very closely the change in density, seasoning, etc., 
and to make the proper adjustment in pressure or power 
load. The type of pulp required for this operation will 
require from sixty to eighty horsepower per ton depending 
mainly on the type of wood used. 


Consistency and Temperature 


The conditions of the stone pit are very important in 
order to produce uniform pulp. 

It is probably best to maintain a stone pit consistency, 
measured at the dam boards, between 3.5 per cent and 4.5 
per cent B.D. consistency and a temperature at the same 
point about 150 deg. to 160 deg. F., although these may be 
varied somewhat from the above. Lower consistencies and 
temperatures tend to produce slow short stock while higher 
consistencics make longer coarser stock. With natural 
sandstones it is necessary to pay attention to the maximum 
temperature and very careful attention to the fluctuations 
in temperature that are allowed, having regard to the safe- 
ty and long life of the stone, as well as the pulp quality. 
With artificial stones, higher temperatures may be used 
but the range of variation should be fairly narrow, in order 
to keep the stock uniform. There is little or no data avail- 
able to show how much temperature variation can be al- 
lowed without affecting stock quality, but is suggested that 
a range of 50 deg. F., is possible using hand control and 
a smaller range is very desirable. 

There are a number of temperature regulators available 
that will maintain the stone pit temperatures within very 
narrow limits. The effect of these regulators has been 
very beneficial in controlling the uniformity of stock quality 
and lengthening the life of natural pulp stones. 

The consistency and temperature are governed by the 
sharpness of the stone and the amount of shower or dilut- 
ing water used as well as the temperature of the water. 
Practically all mills use white water for stone showers 
or pit dilution and it is quite safe to play the shower on the 
stone, whereas there may have been some danger of stone 
breakage when using very cold fresh water. 


Conclusion 


In order to produce satisfactory ground wood pulp for 
the manufacture of newsprint at high speeds, it is neces- 
sary to study the problems from the point of view of the 
furnish necessary for the machines. Then, having deter- 
mined the characteristics of the furnish, the type of ground 
wood necessary can be set out. 

Having the required specifications for the pulp, a mill 
whose operating characteristics are known as well as cer- 
tain wood and stones it is possible then to produce the re- 
quired pulp by means of (a) burr selection and manipula- 
tion; (b) power concentration or pressure; (c) stone pit 
consistency and temperature; (d) the skill and judgment 
of a highly trained crew of operators. 

The writer has tried to show the effect of each of these, 
in a broad way, as it is not possible to transfer a set of fig- 
ures from one mill to another without carefully adjusting 
them to suit the change in conditions between the two mills. 
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Standard Brightness Testers’ 


By Lester Clark Lewis' 


Importance Assumed by Brightness 


Almost all superintendents have, in the past few months, 
become acquainted with brightness testing for purposes of 
grading paper. It is a subject all of you have dealt with 
all your lives, many of you every day. But, because under 
the codes our associations of book paper manufacturers, 
writing paper manufacturers, and so on, are now able to 
deal effectively with price and quality fixing, we have had 
to become very exact in our specifications of paper. Let 
me remind you that the only properties determining grades 
are now, for instance: 

1. In uncoated book paper—formation and brightness. 

2. In coated book paper—finish, tear and brightness. 

3. In sulphite bonds—bursting strength and brightness. 

From grade to grade other properties of importance 
vary, but brightness is there in all grades. 

Moreover, let me remind you that for example grades 
A, B and C of uncoated book are separated by only about 
4 per cent; from A at 81, through B at 76.5, to C at 72.5. 
Small differences are important. Let us take time, then, 
to understand what has taken place in the past few months 
in making brightness a perfectly definite and exact specifi- 


cation. 
What Is Brightness? 


First, let’s be exact as to what we mean by brightness. 
Scientifically speaking, we are not worrying about the 


brightness of a sheet ; that depends upon how bright a light 
we examine it under.. At night under usual illumination 
paper has a brightness of .1 candle per square foot (mean- 
ing that it requires 10 square feet of paper to reflect as 


much light as one standard candle gives out). In strong 
daylight outdoors the brightness of the same sheet rises 
to 1,000 candles per square foot. The brightness changes by 
10,000 times, yet what we are talking about remains ex- 
actly the same; namely, the “reflecting power” of our 
sample. Look at the nameplate of your brightness tester 
and you will find it to be a “General Electric Reflection 
Meter.” This instrument, like our very good instrument, 
the eye, works on a percentage basis. It measures, for in- 
stance, our average magazine sheet as reflecting 75 per cent 
of the light which would be reflected by a “perfect” re- 
flector. But you all understand this as brightness, and you 
will understand me if I have to get technical and call that 
same thing “reflecting power.” 

You and I can easily lay off a rough scale of brightness. 
We proceed from an aged and yellowed sheet of old news 
through fresh newsprint and ground wood sheets to sheets 
made up largely of old papers, the soda pulps, sulphites up 
to sheets filled with clays; then to those filled with chalks, 
zinc or titanium pigments. Then come coated sheets even 
brighter because these minerals are more concentrated on 
the surface. This scale is roughly laid off, too, in order 
of development of these papers. I have here a well made 
sheet of paper over 100 years old and not at all yellowed. 
It has a brightness of 60 per cent on our scale. No doubt 
older papers ran as low as 40 to 50 per cent. Our modern 
sheet of good news runs 60 to 65 per cent. Sheets of good 
unbleached sulphite pulps are 65 to 70 per cent brightness; 
of bleached soda pulps about 70 per cent. Then come our 
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filled sheets, those with clays ranging up to 75 per cent 
and those with carbonate fillers as high as 85 per cent. 
Sheets of 100 per cent bleached sulphites lie around 80 
per cent in brightness, as do the highest grade coateds 
(after calendering). Between a very dull sheet at 50 per 
cent brightness and the brightest we have been able to make 
at 85 per cent, lie a large number of grades which all 
of you can distinguish. You have been active in develop- 
ing some of these. 


Why Is Brightness of Such High Commercial Value? 


Exactly why should 4 per cent brightness added to a 
sheet (in combination with some improvement in forma- 
tion) bring $8.00 more per ton because it sets the sheet 
up on grade? (Even 2 per cent added brightness is suffi- 
cient to hop the grade). That is what we mean when we 
say brightness plays such a large part in grading. Why, 
first, should we all be able to agree that a little added 
brightness is highly desirable? Why, secondly and most 
important, should the customer be willing to pay for it? 
The answer is, the contrast of the unprinted sheet with 
the black printed areas is increased, our attention is at- 
tracted sooner, and we read more easily: To recall the 
extremes of our scale, we get about a 10:1 contrast on 
newsprint, but a 20:1 contrast on our better magazine pa- 
pers between reflecting power of “white” paper and solidly 
printed areas. This figure determines our ease of reading, 


whether in daylight or under our favorite lamp —— the 
intensity of daylight. It is a contrast in reflecting power. 

Of course, our customer has some more or less definite 
ideas too, that the brighter sheet will (1) fade less; (2) 
be stronger; (3) give him better printing qualities (other 
than contrast); (4) give him less chemical troubles with 
inks, etc. But, fundamentally, he is paying for contrast. 

Now every one of us is concerned more in his daily 
operation with “color matching” than with brightness. This 
is true because for a given order his furnish is pretty much 
fixed so that his brightness is also pretty much fixed. But 
within a grade he has customers who prefer cream whites, 
others blue whites, and all the range between. In our field 
of magazine paper we have seen the style change from an 
almost undyed natural white within the past two years to 
an extremely blue white. Here is a legitimate field for 
the customer to choose in, for the papermaker to com- 
pete in, to satisfy his customer. However, in the field of 
white paper, the cost of dyes and of color matching is 
minor. A far bigger question, and the only really impor- 
tant one for grading, is “how can a manufacturer of a 
brighter sheet be insured of a better price to repay his ex- 
penditure on that sheet, the price justified by the resulting 
increased value to his customers?” 

The answer is, by rating the brightness of his furnish 
only, excluding his dyes. at furnish brightness for the 
white paper field is easily measured—it is measured by the 
reflecting power for blue light. This line of reasoning is 
not, however, what established the method of brightness 
grading. Let us be very clear about that. The Book Paper 

anufacturers’ Association, through its Grading Com- 
mittee, H. P. Carruth, Chairman, asked several of its mem- 
bers to rate sixty M. F. samples by all tests they used. Two 
member firms were using early forms of brightness testers 
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and rated for brightness. Formation, finish, ink penetra- 
tion and many other tests were made. Then the samples 
were lined up by scores according to each test. Only in 
the case of formation and of brightness were those line- 
ups the same as the manufacturers had given—gradings A, 
B, and C. Clean-cut lines of separation between grades 
were found. Top limits for grades were set by formation 
and brightness, because they kept the grades as each 
manufacturer had established them by experience and com- 
tition. 

gon was established to prevent the breakdown of es- 
tablished reliable quality-price standards, and this holds 
for other classes of paper, writings, etc. And, so far as 
brightness goes, it is not strange that the brightness of 
furnish (disregarding dyes) determines the grade. 


Experience with Brightness Rating 


There are, then, several facts built up by experience 
with brightness testing which I want to set down and 
check against your experience. 

1. No dye will raise the grading. All dyes lower the 
reflecting power to some kind of light (most papermakin: 
dyes lower the reflecting power to green and yellow light. 

2. In the white paper field blue and pink dyes are used 
and they do not lower the brightness grading (reflecting 
power to blue light) appreciably in the amounts used. 

3. It may be argued that a manufacturer of C grade 
paper will be able to dye up his sheet so that he gets busi- 
ness from a manufacturer of B grade. Fine,—that’s a 
reward for enterprise; but the B grade manufacturer, by 
coming back with the same dye will be able to produce a 
more pleasing sheet because brighter. At the same time 
it will have the same “color” (hue and saturation, to be 
technical). It is only necessary to remember the logical 
conclusion of this competition to be convinced. Ifa 
bleached pulp and the unbleached each be dyed to the satis- 
factory “blueness” the unbleached will be worse off in 
brightness comparison than before the dyeing started. The 
same will be true to a less extent for every inferior furn- 
ish in comparison with the bleached pulp. 

4. If we used brightness as ordinarily rated by com- 
mercial tests for lamps, etc. (reflecting power to yellow 
light principally) we should rate a natural sheet higher 
than sheet dyed to a blue white, made from the identical 
furnish by the identical process as the natural sheet. The 
blue white sheet is not worthless; in fact, in the present 
market it can command a higher price. 


How Does Brightness Tester Operate? 


With that, I want now to pass on to the brightness tester. 
Let’s compare its operation with grading by eye. 
In the following diagram I have mas g up the process 
of judging brightness (as well as of color matching) by 


eye: 

This is “old stuff” to a papermaker, but let’s run through 
it step by step, number by number. We are familiar with 
the facts that: 

1. Not all see color exactly alike, even Somes not color- 
blind. We can only work with the average color matchers, 
those who will agree. 

2. We cannot make color decisions if the eye be tired, if 
we have just looked at a bright light, or if there is a dis- 
turbing bright light in the field view. 

3. We can only make good color decisions about samples 
held directly before us, not out of the corner of our eyes. 

4. We must make our decisions on small samples ex- 
changed in position during the test. 

5. A so-called blue-white book sheet looks very natural 
next to a good blue-white bond. (At this point a large 
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exhibit was made of a sheet dyed, the left half red and the 
right half green, with openings in each half. The left hand 
opening looked distinctly green against the red field; ana 
the right hand opening distinctly red against the green 
field. On folding back the top sheet, the areas previously 
seen through the opening were seen to be both parts of a 
uniformly grey sheet. Contrast alone created the colors 
seen in the openings of the top sheet). This model shows 
how two sections of the same grey sheet look, one red and 
the other greenish, beside green and red areas respectively. 
Contrast is very important to the eye and we must not be 
deceived by it. 

6. and 8. Samples matched held one way to the light 
may not match held another way. 

9. A sample looks yellower in artificial light than in 
daylight. 

Observing all the precautions indicated, our eye is cap- 
able of measuring brightness or color of the sample 7. 

Let us suppose we are to establish the grading of an M. 
F. sheet by eye. First of all we must have a set of samples 
varying in brightness from say 70-80, but all matching our 
sheet in all other respects. This is, right off the bat, an 
almost impossible condition to meet. Then we must: 

1. Pick a good color man or observer, not color-blind 
(and remove his glasses if he wears them). 

2. Arrange for his eye to be rested from either (a) too 
much color matching, or (b) the glare of anything much 
brighter than the sample. 

Have him: 

3. Hold the sample directly before him. 

4. Judge on a comparatively small sample (say an 8% 
x 11 sheet folded several times). 

5. Match against at least three of the nearest samples, 
all against a darker grey background. The positions of 
sheet and standard samples must be exchanged left and 
right, possibly top and bottom, to eliminate the effects of 
contrast, uneven lighting. 

To be thoroughly sure of our result we must have him 
carry on this matching under standard conditions 6, 8 and 
9. In our mill, for instance, the check is made with the 
man seated back to a large north window (9) looking di- 
rectly perpendicularly at the sample (6) and with the light 
from the window falling on the sample at about 45 degrees 
as in the diagram (8). 

Now the brightness tester eliminates variables 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5. They just aren’t there. It uses an electric eye— 
which the designers of the instrument must be careful 
about choosing. But once they have done their job, there 
iS no more question as to its color-blindness, its behavior 
the night before, etc. Factors 6 and 8 are firmly fixed by 
the construction of the instrument. Factor 9 is equally 
firmly fixed by the choice of lamp and voltage at which it 
is burned. The instrument measures reflecting power only, 
factor number 7, the only one in which we are interested. 

The brightness we measure as an amount of energy (on 
a percentage basis referred to our standard). There is 
nothing strange about measuring light as energy—it’s what 
hits you in the eye. We simply have to be careful what 
kind of energy we measure. In the whole line-up from 
electrical energy as in radio broadcasting, through X-ray, 
ultra-violet, and visible light energy to heat energy, we 
have to sort out exactly that energy reflected from the sam- 
ple that we want to measure—the kind we see—and read it 
on an electrical meter. The original design of the bright- 
ness tester takes care of thé sorting out very thorough'y 
once and for all. 

The brightness tester requires a standard of brightness 
or reflecting power, too ; but notice its two advantages over 
the eye: 
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1. Only one standard is necessary—not ten to one hun- 


2. The standard need not be a sample of paper which 
will fade or get dirty without the possibility of being 
cleaned. 

I have been using for a year a special opal glass which 
repeated tests have shown not to have faded in any way; 
and which, sealed in a sample holder away from dust, never 
requires cleaning, although inspected and checked daily. 

Please do not overlook the fact that the problems facing 
the designers of the brightness tester were much more 
complicated than the adjustments each color matcher must 
make during a single color match. But, once these prob- 
lems were settled, the design made satisfactory, all of the 
eight disturbing factors are taken care of until the instru- 
ment or some part of it wears out. Simple checks against 
standards guarantee that any such wear-out will be 
promptly detected. 

Make no mistake, the eye is a very good tool when at 
its best. It will detect differences due to very small 
amounts of dye, will at best distinguish samples 0.5 per 
cent to 1 per cent different in brightness, and will accom- 
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modate itself to changes in brightness from starlight to 
sunlight nearly a billion times as strong. But everyone of 
us makes considerable adjustments and allowances before 
visual judgment. The better the color-man, the more com- 
pletely he corrects his judgment of a sample’s reflecting 
power for all of the eight other factors. 


Conclusions 


The brightness tester for its special job: 

1. Makes all these judgments without error. 

2. Enables us to use permanent standards. 

3. Makes it possible for a brightness figure (a) to mean 
the same thing all over the country—west coast to east 
coast; (b) to mean the same thing a year, five years from 


now—as a month ago. 
4. Is much more sensitive to brightness differences than 


the eye (about 10 times more so). 

In conclusion, I trust I have said what you wanted to 
hear; why so much weight is put back of the results we 
have developed ; and that I may be able to answer your im- 
portant questions. 


The Paper Mill Superintendent’ 


By A. W. Wickham! 


The Superintendent of Yesterday 


_ In the early days of paper making in this country, the 
industry was largely conducted in its various units as a 
family concern. In some instances all members of the 
family old enough to work being employed in some capa- 
city. As a rule the older members acted as the official 
heads of the company and usually one of them with a me- 
chanical and inventive bent was the superintendent. 

The earlier mills made paper by hand method and the 
superintendent had to know the operations from A to Z, 
that 1s, all the various processes from the raw material to 
the finished product. The mills were usually located in 
places selected so that water could be used for power, 
steam being used for cooking the stock, or occasionally as 
auxiliary power for engine. The product was at first air 
dried, followed by steam heated ovens, later the fire drier, 
and then the steam heated cylinders. 

The earlier superintendent, therefore, had to have a 
knowledge of hydraulics as applied through the water 
wheel under various heads, for the purpose of giving the 
necessary power for beating, which was its principal use. 
He had to have an exact knowledge of the kind and quality 
of stock used, the chemicals used and the cooking formula, 
which was done in tubs and the time necessary for same, 
according to the requirements of the finished sheet. He 
had to have a knowledge of the use of mineral and vege- 
table colors. He had to know exactly how and how long 
to do the beating to prepare the stock according to the re- 
quirements of the finished sheet, made by hand. The 
sheets were made by dipping from the vat the amount re- 
quired for the thickness desired, then couched between 
felts, pressed, and after air-drying, finished as desired. 

The superintendent had to know personally how to do 
all the various operations in the manufacture of paper by 
hand. He had also to have a knowledge of steam engineer- 
ing and boiler practice as it was known in those days. In 
most mills a steam engine had to be used, when the streams 
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were low, as an auxiliary to the water power. The super- 
intendent being responsible for the product, had at times 
to be his own millwright and repair vats, cog gears, repair 
water wheels, steam engine, boilers and even to hammer 
out a forging if needs required. Many mills, because 
of their location to take advantage of water power, were 
many miles away from repair and machine shops. 

Ail in all, the superintendent of yesterday was a busy 
man and put in many long and tedious hours. They had 
no week-end golf and no paper makers’ conventions for re- 
laxation. All honor to the superintendent of yesterday as 
a pioneer in the industry. 


The Superintendent of Today 


It may be said, in a broad sense, that the superintendent 
of today covers the period from the advent of the four- 
drinier machine up to the present time, During the earlier 
and mid-portion of this period many of the operators of the 
machines, some beatermen and a very few superintendents 
came from England and Scotland, where they had served 
their time as apprentices before they could get their papers 
as craftsmen. These men were considered experts in their 
line. 

Up to a very recent period the paper makers’ working 
hours consisted of two shifts, éleven hours days and 
thirteen hours night, with a long tour on for the day shift 
and a long tour off for the night shift at the end of the 
week, there being no mill operating work from midnight 
Saturday to midnight Sunday. In some few instances the 
superintendent was a son or some near relative of the 
owner but in most cases as time went on, he came up from 
the rank and file of the workers. 

It was during the late 70’s and 80’s of the last century 
that many English and Scotch paper makers came to this 
country, and of the many men who learned their trade un- 
der them but few are left. In this period there was some ex- 
pansion in the industry and cylinder machines were com- 
ing into use. Operators had to be taught, and many young 
boys and girls were used on the cutters, in the rag, and 
finishing rooms. Many of these sturdy and bright cutter 
boys stuck to the paper making game and became superin- 
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tendents. The boys and girls were paid 35 to 50 cents 
per day, the backtender $1.15 to $1.25 per day, machine 
tenders $2.00 to $3.00 and superintendent varying amount 
from $4.00 to $6.00 per day. 

In a certain mill in the early hours of the morning a lad 
thirteen years of age was laying sheets on the table as they 
dropped from the cutter. The hum of machinery, the 
heat, the monotony of the work, had made him drowsy and 
he occasionally missed a sheet and they dropped to the 
floor. The machine tender came down to the cutter, and 
taking in the situation, promptly cuffed the boy on the 
side of his head and knocked him off his seat. It woke the 
boy up and although he had been through the same ex- 
perience many times before, this time the worm turned 
and being now wide awake he promptly jumped at the ma- 
chine tender and kicked him in the shins, with the result 
that the surprised and angry machine tender gave him 
a cuff alongside his head that sent him sprawling to the 
floor. This time when the boy got up he shook his fists in 
the machine tender’s face and said, “Wait until I get to be 
superintendent and I'll fire you for this.” Years later 
the boy became a superintendent but the threat was never 
carried out, for “Old Bill” had passed on to join the 
great majority. 

In passing, the writer wishes to state that the boy men- 
tioned was a dear friend of his and the cuffing he received 
on his ears rendered him partly deaf. He was a superin- 
tendent, and a good one, for many years and passed on 
some two years ago at the age of 85. 

It may be said that most of the superintendents of today 
are men who have been given the opportunity and have 
worked their way understandingly through all departments 
of the mill. 

Many orders are taken to match a sample maybe only a 
trifle larger than your thumbnail and the customer expects 
a perfect match in thickness, color and quality, and it is 
up to the superintendent to decide the kind of stock and 
color to match the sample. It is only a very few years ago 
that a customer would not take green paper direct from 
the mill and use it. The paper or board would have to be 
seasoned a period of ten days to two weeks to work right 
for the operations through which it passed. Today the 
superintendent is called upon to make a product that will 
work satisfactorily with a minimum of trouble with paper 
or board a few hours off the machine and this to accommo- 
date the greater speed of production today. 

In a buyers’ market, the standard is high and only a 
perfect product will satisfy. 

Very rigid are the specifications for the manufactured 
products of the fourdrinier machine in all the various 
grades that are made, correct weight and thickness, quali- 
ty, color, opaqueness, transparency, sizing, pop test, tear, 
resistance to or absorption of moisture, non-shrinking, flat 
and: register printing in many colors, on fast running 
presses and many other requirements not mentioned. 

Many of the requirements for board are similar to that 
demanded for lighter weight papers; for instance, patent 
white lined news board. The color must match a sample, 
must be clean, smooth, non-shrinking, properly sized, cali- 
per ordered, good or extra bender, surface for color print- 
ing, lie flat, and sheetage full count. Container and test 
liners have their demands, principally pop test, tear, sizing, 
folding, caliper and high basis. All grades have their re- 
quirements, but are well-known to the superintendent who 
manufactures their particular grade. 

In mills of the type just mentioned the superintendent 
has also the added responsibility of a knowledge of the 
machinery and equipment necessary to use in the manu- 
facture of this particular line, the kind of beaters, jordans 
and refiners and their construction, pumps and their capa- 
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city, screens and gauge of slots required, type of felts, 
density of rubber covered rolls, belting, etc., and the main- 
tenance and supervision of all these. He has also the hir- 
ing of workmen and their organization into efficient oper- 
ators in the various departments. With his best efforts 
directed to his work there are troubles of various kinds 
which may arise subjecting him to criticism. 

The superintendent of today should keep in close touch 
with his co-workers in the mill and encourage the ambiti- 
ous ones, and as opportunity arises make promotions from 
the rank and file. The best workmen are those you have 
taught yourself. They know what is wanted, the methods, 
etc., which would take an outsider a long time to learn, 
or if he did not, another change would be necessary. Turn 
over of labor is always costly and there is always enough 
material in the rank and file, if properly handled, to fill 
all vacancies by promotion. 

The responsibility of the superintendent, however, is 
more exacting than it ever was and probably will continue, 
as he is directly responsible to the management for the 
quality, quantity and character of the product. 

The A. P. and P. M. S. A. divisional.and national meet- 
ings have demonstrated by its membership and character 
of its meetings, that the superintendents are interested in 
their work and are continually striving to improve their 
knowledge and benefit the industry. 


The Superintendent of Tomorrow 


The processes of evolution have been constantly going on 
for ages. For the past fifty years it seems that this pro- 
cess has been going on with accelerated speed. It is shown 
in commerce and industry and all the arts and sciences, 
and there seems to be a correlation between all branches of 
commerce, industry, manufacturing, etc. As improvements 
are made in leading industries, all allied industries follow 
closely after them. The demands of the consumer for the 
various kinds and grades of paper have of necessity forced 
the paper making industry to extend itself rapidly to keep 
pace with the demand. 

From time to time there have been periods of slackness 
in the industry which have seemed only to spur it on to 
greater usefulness. 

The tendency of the times seems to be the consolidation 
of manufacturers of similar grades of paper into large 
units. The small, badly located, badly managed, obsolete, 
inefficiently run mills will be discontinued and pass out of 
the picture, leaving only the specialty mills and the larger 
units. 

These large units from the very fact of their size, will 
require an organization of departments additional to that 
of a superintendent. The steam, hydraulic construction, 
electrical, mechanical, chemistry, research, technical, etc. 
The superintendent of tomorrow will be a practical techni- 
cian, a man who has been through the mill and become a 
practical paper maker. The practical experience combined 
with his technical knowledge and skill will result in a valu- 
able superintendent. The technical knowledge alone pos- 
sessed by the superintendent, without practical experience, 
will not give the best results in running a mill. The best 
results in supervising any paper mill will be secured by 
complete harmonious relations between the four depart- 
ments of executive, sales, research and superintendance. 

No one can prophesy very far into the future, but there 
is a possibility that the economic system of the whole coun- 
try will change within this century and industry may be 
conducted under component parts of Fascism and Technoc- 
racy, but even if such were the case, the welfare of the 
whole economic system as applied to the paper industry 
would require the services of the practical, technical super- 
intendent.—The superintendent of tomorrow. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInc June 23, 1934 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Max Spiegel & Son, Ingria, Barcelona, 6 bls.; P. J. 
Schweitzer, Pr. Polk, Marseilles, 2 cs.; American Tobacco 
Co., Champlain, Havre, 150 cs. 


WaLt PAPER 
——, St. Louis, Bremen, 3 cs., 1 ble. 


News Print 


Jay Madden Corp., St. Louis, Bremen, 275 rolls; Jay 
Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 137 rolls; Jay 
Madden, Scanyork, Wiborg, 501 rolls; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Co., Scanyork, Helsingfors, 1237 rolls; , New 
York,. Hamburg, 55 rolls; American Paper Export Co., 
N. Maersk, Cornerbrook, 356 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
——, St. Louis, Bremen, 19 bls., 65 rolls; Ozalid Corp., 
New York, Hamburg, 8 cs.; E. Dietzgen & Co., New York, 
Hamburg, 13 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 11 bls.; 
D. E. Bordner, New York, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
PACKING PAPER 
Wilkinson Grey & Co,, New York, Hamburg, 5 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Merchant, Lon- 
don, 13 cs. 
CoLorED PAPER 


International F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


SuRFACE CoATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Nubian, Antwerp, 51 cs. ; Globe 
Shipping Co., St. Louis, Bremen, 5 cs., 23 crates. 
METAL’ PAPER 
Stone & Downer Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 6 cs.; K. 
Pauli Corp., New York, Hamburg, 27 cs. 
Basic PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., St. Louis, Bremen, 25 cs, 


Puotro PAPER 


J. J. Gavin Co., Majestic, Southampton, 7 cs.; Medo 
Photo-Supply Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 20 cs. (du- 
plex). 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Europa, Bremen, 6 cs. ; Sell- 
ers Transportation Co., New York, Hamburg, 11 cs.; L. 
A. Consmiller, New York, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


TissuE PAPER 


Van Oppen & Co., Pr. Polk, Marseilles, 1 cs.; W. J. 
Byrnes & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Europa, Bremen, 7 cs. 


DESIGN PAPER 

Patchogue Plymouth Mills, Scythia, Liverpool, 1 roll. 
Writinc PAPER 

Thomas & Pierson, Aquitania, Southampton, 2 cs. 


Paste Boarp 
Flexideal Co., St. Louis, Bremen, 14 cs, 


Straw Boarps 


C. B. Hewitt & Bro., Veendam, Rotterdam, 200 pkgs. ; 
American Paper Tube Prod. Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
70 rolls. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


National City Bank, Nankai Maru, Yokohama, 4 cs.; 
Richan Color Co., Champlain, Havre, 3 cs. . 


Racs, Bacernes, Etc. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Ingria, Barcelona, 88 -bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Navemar, , 121 bls. 
rags; Chase National Bank, Navemar, Barcelona, 68 bls. 
fustians; S. Biekénstein & Son, Navemar, Barcelona, 91 
bls. rags; G. W. Millar, Inc., Navemar, Barcelona, 145 bls. 
rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Gull, Antwerp, 40 bls. 
bagging; N. Schwab & Son, Black Gull, Antwerp, 167 bls. 
cotton waste; Chase National Bank, Black Gull, Antwerp, 
69 bls. cotton waste; W: Steck & Co:, Black Gull, Antwerp, 
109: bls: flax waste; E. J. Keller Co.; Inc; Black- Gull, 
, 78 bls. bagging, 212 bls. flax waste; Chase National 
Bank, American Merchant, London, 23 bls. rags; J. Cohen 
& Son, Scythia, Liverpool, 22 bls. paper stock; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co., Inc., Byron, , 315 bls. rags; ——, Artigas, 
Manchester, 139 bls. cotton waste; A. W. Feuton, Inc., 
Artigas, Liverpool, 16 bls. bagging; Chase National Bank; 
Collamer, Havre, 195 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc.; 
Collamer, , 65 bls. rags, 111 bls. new cuttings; E. J: 
Keller Co., Inc., Veendam, ——, 141 bls. rags; E. J. 


Keller Co., Inc., Exeter, 
National Bank, New York, Hamburg, 42 bis. rags. 


Otp Rope 


Banco Coml-Italiane Trust Co., Habana, Pasages, 136 
coils ; , Ingria, Barcelona, 53 coils. 


Cuina Clay 
English China Clay Sales Corp., Scythia, Liverpool, 196 


bags. 
CasEIN 
~ D. C..Andrews & Co., New York, Hamburg, 50 bags. 
Woop Pup 


Polarus Shipping Co., Helle, Guysboro, 1480 cords wood 
pulp; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Scanyork, Gdynia, 1100 
bls. wood pulp, 168 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scan- 
york, Wiborg, 3730 bis. sulphite, 741 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Scanyork, Helsingfors, 920 bls. sulphite, 156 
tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 585 
bls. wood pulp, 117 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., New 
York, Hamburg, 155 bis. wood pulp, 31 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


Week Enpinc June 23, 1934 

Elson & Co., Inc., Tuscania, Glasgow, 8 bls. paper; 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., American Merchant, Lon- 
don, 72 coils old rope; Chase National Bank, American 
Merchant, London, 11 bls. rags; Crocker Burbank Co., 
American Merchant, London, 132 bls. waste paper ; Atkin- 
son Haserick & Co., Pr. Polk, Genoa, 4 cs. wrapping 
paper; ——,, Scythia, Liverpool, 408 bags hide cuttings ; 
G. F. Malcolm Co., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 6 cs. tissue 
paper; Oxford University Press, Scythia, Liverpool, 11 
cs. printing paper; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Haimon, ——, 
327 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc June 23, 1934 

" Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Scanyork, Gdynia, 201 
bls. wood pulp, 30 tons ; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanyork, 
habe 3324 bls. sulphite, 648 tons, 755 bls. sulphate, 151 
tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, ——, 98 bls. rags; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exermont, ——, 179 bls. rags; 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Dunkirk, 184 bls. flax 
waste, Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Bremen, 46 
bls. s; Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Hamburg, 
2625 bis. wood pulp ; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Westerwald, 
Hamburg, 560 bls. wood pulp; N. Y. Trust Co., West 
Arrow, Rotterdam, 1800 bls. wod pulp; Castle & Overton, 
Inc., West Arrow, Rotterdam, 600 bls, wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc June 23, 1934 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Hamburg, ——, 
250 bis. wod pulp. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
Week Envinc June 23, 1934 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Shickshinny, ——, 48 bls. rags. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons to Make Japodex 


It was.recently stated in the Paper Trape JouRNAL that 
CH. —— - a — year and a half of develop- 
ment, perfected a hig de cigarette r to be 
ready to enter the market a mo foreign or oa of 
this kind, a large part of which is made in France, and 
that this would be marketed under the trade name of Japo- 
tex. The correct name of this new product. however, is 


Japodex. 


, 166 bls. paper stock; Chase - 
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Champion Coated Paper Co. Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, June 25, 1934—A net income of $858, - 
871 is reported by the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
of Hamilton, for the fiscal year ended April 29. This 
includes the Hamilton coated plant and the mills of the 
Champion Fibre Company, of Canton, N. C. 

The net loss was given for the year 1933, ending April 
30, as $565,299, showing a vast difference im the volume 
_of business at these two plants, one of which is the largest 

of its kind in the United States, if not in the world. 

The income is before dividends and other surplus 
charges. Surplus account on April 29, last, was $7 ,183,- 
465, compared with $7,157,836 a year earlier. 

Total current assets are listed at $7,144,473 and total 
current liabilities, $1,840,691, according to the balance 
sheet of April 29. Current assets of $6,828,248 and current 
liabilities of $1,971,748 were listed as of April 30, 1933. 

The net income of the Champion Fibre Company was 
$352,925, against a net loss of $195,334 one year earlier. 
Total current assets were carried at $2,712,135 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $462,966 at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company has been operat- 
ing almost regularly throughout the depression period, with 
more or less of a restricted force at times, although fre- 
quently at full capacity, and today has a large volume of 
business. The Canton fibre plant has been equally busy. 

President Alexander Thomson is a thorough business 
organizer. He is president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Hamilton, and likewise is the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of Ohio. He has been particularly 

‘active in behalf of the manufacturer, irrespective of the 
line represented by that individual, in Ohio and is now 
heading a movement for the correction of the abuse of the 
exorbitant tax evil. 


Awards for Government Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 27, 1934—Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 5,000 

unds (1,800 sheets) of 22 x 28, No. 18 hard rolled 
inders board at 4.725 cents per pound. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 2,000 pounds 
of No. 1 gummed kraft paper in 24-inch rolls at 9.05 cents 
al pound. Bids for both of these items were received on 
une 8. 


L. Hyman & Sons will furnish 1,000 pounds of red 
stereotype molding paper in 24-inch rolls at 9.215 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on June 13. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 132,000 
pounds (550,000 sheets) of 28 x 40 white sulphite, ledger 
paper at 6.54 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on June 15. 

The Perfect Safety Paper Company will furnish 34,680 
pounds of 20 x 32 green safety writing paper at 9.35 cents 
per pound. 


Illinois Carton Corp. Incorporates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 25, 1934—Arrticles of incor- 
poration were filed last week with the Secretary of State 
here by the Illinois Carton and Label Corporation, 210 
Foundry street, Elkhart, Ind., formed to manufacture 
paper boxes and other paper products. The corporation 
has 10,000 shares of capital stock having no declared par 
value and the incorporators are Charles C. Colbert, also 
named resident agent, George E, Preston and Charles W. 
Dunnington. 
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FOR CLEAN PULP 


You get uniform, economical, full capacity 
screening at all times with the Appleton 
Flat Screen. Regulation, attention and re 
placement are minimized. Diaphragm ac- 
tion is unvarying after the initial adjust- 
ment. Quiet and smooth running, this mod- 
ern flat screen produces clean pulp at low 
operating cost. Write for full particulars. 


THE APPLETON 
FLAT SCREEN 


THE APPLETON MACHINE 
COMPANY « Appleton, Wiscensin 


Eastern Representative « NASON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Paper Mill Department + 71 Fulton Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Reasons why you 
should use .... 


HELMERCO 
BLUE 


@ Very fast-to-light 

@ Immediate dispersion 
@ Brightness unequalled 
@ H & M Service 


Four shades are available, 
making it umnecessary in 
most cases to use any less 
fast-to-light colors for shad- 
ing. 


HELLER & MERZ 


COBPORATION 


90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
85 Hartford St. 146 W. Kinzie St. 40 Albert St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Seuth St. and Delaware Ave. 
Factories A Unit of America 


Ask for saniple, 
or demonstration. 
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Via 


SLIME 


rnmuUus 
REMOVER 


NEWARK, N. J. and BOUND BROOK, N. J.cyanamid” Company 


TI- MACHINE 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 
FOR ENDURANCE 


Manufactured from steel of special analysis. Heat 
treated and tested for uniform hardness. Furnished 
314” |. D. and 3%” |. D. in various cuts and leads. 


Manufactured by 


TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parzen Trape Journat, 
Ww y, June 27, 1934. 


The local paper market is fairly buoyant. Demand for 
the various standard grades of paper is satisfactory for 
the season. In some instances business is better than in 
the preceding week and there are no signs of any: serious 
mid-summer lull. All in all, the outlook for the closing 
months of the year is quite bright. 

Conditions in the newsprint paper market continue to 
improve. According to information gathered by the News 
Print Service Bureau, produttion in North America during 
May amounted .to 362,079 tons. Stocks of news print 
paper at Canadian and United States mills totalled 62,796 
tons at the end of May. 

The fine paper market is steadier. Demand for book 
paper is slightly better. Cover papers are fairly active. 
Sulphite papers are moving freely. More interest is being 
displayed in sulphite papers. Tissues are rather quiet. 
Kraft wrapping paper is in improved request. Manu- 
facturing operations are being maintained at 65 per cent 
of capacity. 

Mechanical Pulp 

Steadiness prevails in the ground wood pulp market. 
Production in North America and abroad is still practi- 
cally keyed to consumption, while there are no undue ac- 
cumulations at the mills, with the result that the industry 
maintains its sound position. Prices are holding to sched- 
ule, without difficulty. 


Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market is only moderately active. 
Supplies of imported pulp continue to arrive in good 
yolume. ._There are a number of inquiries around for 
domestic: and foreign kraft pulp. Bleached sulphite is 


steady and unchanged. Prices are generally holding to 
previously quoted levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


» Some improvement transpired in the old rope market, 
due to the reduction of the compensatory tax on bag 
papers. |Demand for domestic and foreign old manila 
rope is fairly persistent. Small mixed rope is moving in 
moderate volume. The bagging market continues dull. 
Demand ;for scrap and gunny is light. Roofing bagging 
is steady, 
Rags 

The domestic rag market is practically marking time. 
Demand for new cotton rags is restricted at present. No. 1 
white shirt cuttings and fancy shirt cuttings are in good 
request for export. Quotations on roofing grades are well 
sustained. No radical changes are reported in the im- 
ported rag market. 


Waste Paper 
_ Board miil demand for the lower grades of paper, stock 
is listless. Efforts are being made to curtail collections, 
however, with the result that prices are steadier. Strictly 


ARKET REVIEW 


folded news, in particular, is in a better position, with 
offerings limited. The higher grades of waste paper are 
steady. More interest is being displayed in book stock. 


Twine 


Trading in the local twine market is fairly active for 
the time of year. The movement into consumption is well 
up to average. More lively business is anticipated with 
the approach of Autumn and the outlook for the future is 
generally considered promising. Prices are steady and un- 
changed and shading is infrequent. 


James E. Pearson Dead 


[rROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 26, 1934—The funeral of James 
Emmons Pearson, for forty-five years connected with the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, for the last twenty 
years as freight traffic manager, was held today at the First 
Unitarian Church, of West Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Pearson was born in Roxbury in 1869, the son of 
William Henry and Nancy Delia (Benjamin) Pearson. He 
was a direct. descendant of John Pearson, who settled in 
Reading in 1637. He was married to Miss Mildred Eloise 
James, of New York, in 1920. His wife and sister, Miss 
Nella Pearson, are his only survivors. 

Mr. Pearson ‘was the first vice-president of the Valley 
Forge Historical Society and was the recipient of a vote of 
appreciation from the State of New Hampshire for con- 
struction of a memorial in honor of New Hampshire men 
at the Cloister of Colonies at the Valley Forge Memorial. 
He was.a member of the Massachusetts Society of Colon- 
ial Wars, the Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, and many other patriotic and historical 
organizations. His clubs included the Brae Burn Country 
Club, the Massachusetts Republican Club, the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps Country Club, at Washington, and the 
Congressional Country Club. 

Mr. Pearson éstablished the foundation and effected the 
agreement with the American Unitarian Association for 
the Unification Addresses, the first of which was delivered 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot in 1919. He lived at 367 Otis 
street, West Newton. 


Papermakers Realty Corp. Formed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHaGcE, N. Y., June 25, 1934.—A new concern to be 
known as the Papermakers Realty Corporation was in- 
corporated this week under. state laws for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling paper products, owning and 
managing real estate and to carry on other business iden- 
tified with the paper industry. The capitalization is fixed 
at $25,000 divided into 250 shares having a par value °f 
$100 each. Principal stockholders include Bert \V. 
Thomas, William J. Cassidy and Julius Miller, all prom- 
nently identified with the recently organized Carthage 
Papermakers Inc. It is understood that the new firm will 
aid in an expansion of'the latter concern. Charter rights 
are perpetual. © 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Let Us Quote You On Your Requirements 
THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


110 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


54th Ave. & 18th St. 
CICERO, ILLINOIS 


All technical. problems treated with strictest confidence 


TRIUNE 


AND 


MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


Serve every Felt Purpose in an 
efficient and satisfactory way. 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


Made in three, four, five 
and six ply—60” to 288” wide. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


For 89 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 
For Papermakers 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Living. Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, Post 
Card and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 
Of Stainless 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


Harrington é King 


Re pts W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 


AWRENCE™~ MASSACHUSETTS 
1 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer Trave JourNAL, 
Wednesday, June 27, 1934. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. 
The pulp is selling at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is offered at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder 
market is moderately active. Contract shipments are mov- 
ing at a fairly steady pace. Prices are generally unchanged. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 to $2.15 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is quite firm. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 12% cents and finely ground 
at 13 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is sell- 
ing at 1314 cents and finely ground at 14 cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
active. The contract movement is well up to average. Solid 
caustic soda is still quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; while 
the flake and ground are selling at from $3 to $3.05 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting 
a strong undertone. Prices are steady and unchanged. 
Imported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to $21 per 
ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $5 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—Paper mill demand for chlorine is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Chlorine is quoted at from $2 to 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in ton 
lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is slightly easier. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $5.60 to $5.70 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at works; while wood rosin is selling at $4.60 per 280 
pounds in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is displaying 
strength. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is quoted 
us from $12 to $14, and chrome salt cake at from $12 to 
312.50 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at 
irom $12 to $12.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are 
.«tisfactory. Contract shipments are moving regularly. 
‘vices are steady to firm. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
..ts, at works, are as follows: in bulk, $1.10; in bags, 
$1.40; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—The starch market is steadier. Demand 
for this product is seasonal. The contract movement is 
normal. Prices are more stable. Special paper making 
starch is quoted at $3.01 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at 
$3.28 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Business in the sul- 
phate of alumina market is fairly brisk. Prices are holding 
to schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.35 
to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 


Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. , as 


Market Quotations 


eevee covcccee 6.00 
6.00 


Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre . 


wan Ram@e 
S38as S3Rs> sill 


@8 8998 83908 888® ©8 86898 9609 


(The _ following Quotations are 
Delivered New York) 


40.00 @ 
40.00 


. 1 Domestic... 
mE i 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 

Moist 27.00 @29.00 
D 27.00 @30.00 
(F.o.b. Mill) 

No 1 Domestic and 
Canadian eeee+24,00 @29.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 


Coast Ports) 


ae" Sulphite (Domestic and For- 
eign) — 


Divis 
Divis 


ivision 3....e00. 2 
Prime Qualities— 
Class 1. All Prime 
Eas +> - 2.25 @ 
leaching— 


2.10 @ 

(On Dock, Atlantic P 
Kraft No. 1 1.85 °F" 1.90 
Kraft No. 2 1.60 @ 1.70 

(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


a Khaki Cut- s- 
ni eeeeeeseee . 

oO. D. Ehaici Cuttings 3.75 
Men’s Corduroy .... 1.50 
New Mixed Blacks. - 2.50 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.60 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.75 
New Light Silesias.. 3.75 
Light mnelettes... 3.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.50 
New White Cuttings. 6.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.25 
New Light Prints... 5 


Ola Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No. 4 White Linens.. 2.25 
No. 1 White Cotton. 4.25 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.25 


LMMAMAHD SD ree 
SuLisoonw 
SSounssoune 


DA®SMMNInOOS 


SOSCCOSCOUMOUMUMUEVAMUU=CoOS 


Dutch Blue Cottons.. 1.75 
French Blue Linens.. 2.30 
German Blue Linens. 2.15 
German Blue Cottons 1.70 
Checks and Blues... 1.30 
Linsey Garments .. 

Dark Cottons 

Old Shopperies 

New Shopperies 

French Blues 


®D{DDHHHHHHSHHHHHHQHHSS 
pt pe ree ee Bo Ro met ee OBO Go BBO EOD 


BOSH Rea dns 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging .... 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign R 
Domestic 2.2 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 
New Burlap Cut.... 2.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


8 SE9D 9900S 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
White 


i > a 

Hard White No. 2. 

Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless oe 

Over issue Mag. .. 

Solid Flat Book as 


per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. - 
SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. AAs @ Come ver shest ton, dock 


Crumpled No. 1 ., 
charges, for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 


Solid Book Ledger... 


Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market during the past week was along routine lines. 
Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at 
from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 


Ledger Stock ... 


West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


ptt ttt 


0999909 
ateeteren 
SIVeA8s 


8998998 888 8 


New B. B. Chips.... 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut.... 
New Cuttings .... 
Print 

Bogus Wrapper... 
Container 


mecmnoresned bales . 1.10 


ews— 

No. 1 White News 1.00 
Strictly Overissue . .65 
Strictly Folded .., .35 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Forguscn Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., 4 
Moses H. Teaz Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 
J. Wallace Tower Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 
Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for. the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures, 


CLINCHES 


Special Grades i Beater and Top Sizing 


Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


SERVICE 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Browns Greens Reds Yellows 


BROWNS GREENS 
Oxides of Iron Chromic Oxides 
Turkey Umbers Guignet’s Green 


REDS YELLOWS 
All types and shades of Ochres 
Iron Hydroxides 


Oxides of Iron 
Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


mln 


aa 


Uniform 


Quality 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of ‘Casein in- America 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills eoeccccescee 


——— 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 

any for Centrifugal and 

tary Screens, Pulp Washers, 

Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. 


Dependable 
Service 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, &. 3 


PERFECTION 
GUMMED PAPERS 


KA that the Wlame Ymiplier 


"THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY FLAT” 


ASK FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
WITH COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES 


PAP ER MANUFACTURERS CO. inc 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LANGSTON 


The heavy-duty 
Langston Slitter can 
be had in any width, 
to wind any diam- 
eter. Useit asa wind- 
er or as a rewinder. 
Speed up to 3000 feet 
per minute. Makes 
rolls of uniform den- 
sity, square - edged. 
Langston’s Shear- 
Cut makes no dust— 
the paper is clean- 
cut, not ground 
apart. A catalog is 
yours for the asking. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., Camden, N. J. 
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BOSTON 


Fine Tube 
yor Rope— 


ew Zealand 
ey “Sra —- Yarn— 


CHICAGO 


(Ff. o. b. Mill) 


Fe oo i asked * Sai. 
ite Bond 


(Delivered Central Territory) 


$51.00 
@ 


News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract.....41.00 
ae, S open......46.00 


ton— 
ain Chip. eer * 
Sulid News.. 


eeeeeee ." 


Manila Lined Chip. a 


Patent coated........65 


Container 
85 Test, per "4000 sq, 
100 Test, per 1000 


Old Papers 


CF. o. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 


lope pale 
He. . Hard hite. 
1 Soft re. 
Writings. . 


Crafi 
New  Ctar. 000 
w. Cuts ... 1 


Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila........ 
Overissue News..... 
Old Newspapers— 
No. 1 cccccccccce 
7 Papers— 


1 cccccceceee 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 
Bonds ....see0+- .05-9/10@ 


Ledgers -06 9/10@ 
s.ungs— 


Coated Lithograph .. 


07 
No. 1 Jute Manila . +. 6.25 
Manila Sul., No. . 3 ro 


No. 1 5.00 
Southern Kraft ..... 4.75 
Common Bogus -03 
News Print weanene noe 
Straw Board.. - -40.00 
News Board.........50.00 

Board. -«-3-.-45 m4 
Weod Pulp Board 


Binder Boards— 


2 
SS SlISSSiiiil 


“INO 
+ ovo 


: 


» © 
ro) 


e! 


Regular 
Siatere coe roll). 
1-ply 


x 
@@ @ SO 899 O99HSH 8HOH8959598888 
S 


of a a 
as 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phita.) 


Bhirt Cuttings— : 
New White, No. :. tane 
02K @ 


Light 


New Seconds ; 
New Dark Seconds 1.50 1.75 


heb a... 


( 
Roofing 


cocce of 
J aa 


Gu 


Manila Rope. . 

Sisal Rope 

Mixed Rope 

Scrap fakes 
po. Boe ‘. 


Nor 1 
Burlap > 2.25 
New Saree Cuttings 2.00 
Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 
ne 2 Hard White. 1.90 
1 Soft White.. 1.80 
Ne. 2 Soft be o 1.35 
1 fixed. _ 


50 
1 


@@ e000 06056 


eudéhebidiineadibaiii 


» Poccce 13 
- ee | 


ot 
7 w “ure w 
13S ssess 


pee 
ww 
ne 


ute Manila No. i. 
Manila, Sul. No. 1 
Mantle, Sul. No. 2. 


apo 


SEs BS MeEc ccc ccks 
F 


.) 
Comm Tit 0234 
(Delivered New "Engisad Points) 

News Pri an TY aaa @ 
rolls.009 — @35.00 


a, ae 
os peers (Creas- 5.00 
ecccscccecoc sd 
Pf Manila Lined 
: ercccsccecccseee 
Single White, Patent 
—~-l News Board— 
B coccccccoc cGaee 
Wood Pulp Board ..70.00 
Binder Boards ....62.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White.$2.20 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.75 
ne 2 Mixed 


0. 808s . Pp 
NwoY woCow 


wo 
30 


Stock 
Moms Env. Cuttings 
No. 1 Old Manila. 
White Blank News.. 
a 1 Kraf 


nila 
— 1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila ....... 
Overissue News .... 
Old News; TB sees 
Box Boar ips.... 
Corrugated Boxes ... 
Screening Wrappers . 


& 
so 


tt cecceee 


®D89QHHHHHHSHSS OHO® GH98 
i ot 


-Heavy Baling 


Bagging 
ene ait 6. b. Boston) 
a 
Boreign = tcsce.+2 200 
- 2.25 


nes age pasagett & 
Scrap Burlap ....... i430 
Scrap Sisal ........ 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 
Wool 7 Toren, hea 
New mane Cs 
Australian 

Pouches. . 


889 © 899 8HHHSH 9OH9H89S 
7 


Paper Mill ing. é ‘90 
Bagging No. 


eacee 000 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Sue C Rt 0. b. Boston) 
t t 
New 1 ht Prints. 
New ite No. 1. 
New White He. 2. 


3! 

x x 

6868998 
> 


ble 
Cottone—According to 
Blue Overalls . 
New Black, aah 
ae Cuttings. . 
oO. Khaki 


3 = 


B.V.D. Cuttings..... 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. a P 


888 888 888 99 


wee « Rags 

(F. o. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons eccee 
New White Shirt Cut- 
NS 6c 0ne0eseuees 

Dutch Blues. m 2.00 


Old Linsey Garments 1.25 


TORONTO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


1 Sulphite.... .10 
| e.::: ° 


Sas Sse 
RK RR 


a 
.Z 
3 
ais 
8 
® 


= 


(F.O.B. Cars Toronto) 


News, per ton— 
— (contract)...45.50 @ 
h 50.50 @ 


F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground Wood. oeeee18.00 
Sulphite weed bleach- 


@ 20.00 


_~ seeeeee 40.00 @-—— 
Sulp! ite, “news grade. 38.00 @— 
Sulphite, bleached... ay 4 -_ 


Sulphate 
Old Waste ae 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 2 09 


White Bike News.. 138 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 


i Crum 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


New Manila. Cut.. 
ed Manilas .. 


Strictly Overissue.. 

ere *7 Folded ... 
No. Paper.. 
Domestic Rags 

(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 

Cuttings ........ .06 @ .06 
Fancy S irt Cuttings 102%@ .02 
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Green Bay Wisconsin 
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DILLON MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS 


5793 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


PORT ROYAL 
BLEACHED SPRUCE SULPHITE 
EDWARD B. MURRAY 


Selling Agent 


230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 


” are Soood w 
ADPLETON WIRE INC. APPLETON. WES 


SCREENS 


MADE SPEC‘ALLY FOR 
PAPER and PULP MILL USE 


| Copper, bronze, steel or other 
metals. Heat-treated. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


JOHNSON & WIERK, INC. 


PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGINEERS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
246 Stuart Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


PULP MILL MACH’Y FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
— FRICTION CLUTCHES — 


Dundaff 8t., Carbondale, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS“ 


Milts 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON, NY. 


Mahe Gook Paper 


Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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ca bes A ck a. ye biden meg. B=] 

tor CHELP p WANTED. ADVERTISEMENTS —4e & word. Double rate £ /Ss > -—s 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—4e a word. Double rate tor ? 

me Lg 5 yy el and “Situation Wanted” advertise- 


HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED ~ SITUATIONS WANTED 


GS ALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. ENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of Paper XPERIENCED COARSE PAPER MAN, 
ans thoroughly Ba ye ateerteinn service Mill wants position. Twenty-five years in manager, buyer, wholesale salesman, familiar 
years’ zengnt standing = Fepatation Paper Mills. Eleven years experience as Su uperin Toilet ‘Paper, Napkins, Bags, Wrapping, desirous 
carrie, oe ores ~ if negotiations for positions of | tendent. Thorough experience with Book, fiset, worth while connection. Prefer managing or buy- 
calibre in << through a agree individ- Bonds, Book Specialties and Writing Papers. Good ing. Address Box 34-259, care Paper Trade Jour- 
wa to each client's versonal requirements. | on colors. Address Box 34-275, care Paper Trade | nal. J-28 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each | Journal Jy-19 
individual must = the fee > gd of his F 
own pao. Saslning tect a re- e. 
fund pe our agreement. APER SALES-EXECUTIVE—Experienced as ai FOR SALE 
Identity is covered and, if employed, tresent posi- salesman, salesmanager and treasurer. With : 
tion — - you have aceany ag p Pe anllie making papers on fourdrinier and gyheader . oa. COATING MACHINERY—Waxing, 
500 machines. esires a paper connection. u - 4- Oiling, Gumming,- G 
k W. Bixby, Inc., 117 Delward Bidg., Buffalo. | tails will be gladly furnished. Address Box 34- Laboratory Coating ood Treating machines” High 
Y 285, care Paper Trade Journal. J-28 speed. ew improvement. MAYER COATI 
M ACHINES COMPANY, INC., Rochester, " Y 
.F 


ANTED—SALESMAN for Metropolitan area. or erring reggae Ng Kraft, bag- 

“Waterproof papers, asphalt lined papers, spe- ging, wrapper and light weight paper, experi- % 
cial pager’ Gao otenied specialties. ‘o repre- | ence on specialties. Can furnish excellent refer- — SALE—One Fulton System for paper ma- 
sent well- well-known manufacturer ready to start mer- | ence. Address Box 34-284, care Paper Trade chine. Will take care of forty to fifty dryers. 
chandizing in this territory. Write fully to Box | Journal. J-28 Vactium pump almost new. Thirteen 34” traps, 
34-293, care Paper Trade Journal. j-28 also tank. Will. sell cheap. American Asphalt 

OARD MILL SUPERINTENDENT — 45 Roof Corp., East St. Louis, Illinois. Jy-12 
yeats old. Married. 25 years experience all me Tx “ 
INISHING ROOM FOREMAN ay Seve grades folding box and specialties. Production OR SALE—5 0” Saybold Paper Cutter latest 

Man who knows all grades of Board, Wei quality and mill maintenance guaranteed. Address type machine, practically new. Address Box 
gn, Coir, Hever Ci ee | Box NSS, cre Paper Nai ourea 96 | MAi8clre Pape Pade Journ "3 
handle help and arrange stock. Address. Box 34- 

306, care Paper Trade Journal. j-5 


FOR SALE 


; New Cylinder Paper Machine—Molds 36” 
Address Replies x 91”. % Baby Presses. 1 Primary eo 


to advertisements appearing under Box 3 Main presses with rolls 20” x 93” 2 
Numbers in care of Dates ¢ x 88”. 2 stacks of calenders. 


* ER 
go , spouse on Roce om PAPER TRADE JOURNAL Pusey 104 ry eee oe. Mottine, 
maintenance, construction, cylinder, fourdrinier D -“t, 102”. English a 
machines. Conscientious, sober. References. Ad- 15 West 47th Street, syere y e 

dress Box 34-267, care Paper Trade Journal. TF New York. N. Y. Paani H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, a | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


UPERINTENDENT wants position. 20 years 

in last sition. Very familiar with fine 
Writing, pe. sous. Catalog, eee “weight 
ties, ig rade ilter, light or eavy wei 
papers, also high grade Colored Blotting and WANTED WANTED 
sulating Papers. Good on maintenance and ion 
et results. Address Box 34-288, care ae | 
rade Journal. 


pace CHEMIST—Three years at Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, three summers mill work, 
half year pulp and paper testing for NRA Codes. 


Married, age 27. Address Box 34-287, care = SECOND HAND MULTI-CYLINDER 


Trade Journal. 


ERSONNEL MANAGER, with several years 
experience in Pa Mill labor problems. Broad BOARD MACHINE 
a ae in a Storage — — 
esearch im the industry vailable immediately 
Address Box 34-297, care Paper Trade Joune’ W A N _ E D 
y- 


Boss BEATERMAN or Boss Engineer 17 years’ 4 
experience on rags, wood and kraft, bonds, ° . ° °° 
books and specialties. | A-1_ on colors and_ test Advertiser wants such a machine in good condition 


papers. Address Box 34-307, care Paper Trade 


Journal, Jy-12 for abroad. Trimmed width between 100 and 150 


HEMICAL ENGINEER and EXECUTIVE— ° : : 

‘A chemicel engineering a alee iis aptentinn inches. Mail full particulars—number of vats, presses, 
year’s experience in the chemical industry, holding . 
positions of chief chemist, research director and dryers, calender stacks, etc., also quote price as ma- 
superintendent of manufacturing operations. He 


has supervised and. directed the manufacture of chine stands. Advise if can be seen in operation. Ad- 


eg or wer oor Saas the manu- 

cture o ellophane an supertransparent 
papers, has developed and produced water and dress Box 34-308 care Paper Trade Journal. J-28 
easeproof varnished and lacquered paper and 
board. lier experience as junior chemist was 
in acids and heavy chemicals and in efficiency 
sation of various plant operations. Address Box 
286, care Paper ‘Trade Journal. j-5 
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WANTED 


Ly sa onsen number of used self-open- 


EVERY WEEK ing bag machines to make all sizes. State 
lowest cash prices. Address Box 34-302, care Paper 
J-28 


Trade Journal. 


Man ANTED—Two or more second prey stand- 
The Paper Trade Journal pub- y ard make wood grinders. Must be in good 


: : : . 5 operating condition. Give complete specifications, 
lishes the happenings of interest in Times bind “of "stone ‘now in aidtie cae ah casa 

ri 4 1, hed dl S -301, 
the Pulp and Paper Industry— Some care Paper Trade Journal, | Jy-td 
Covers it completely is saying it a Little perone representative wants line of toilet 


issues, paper towels and paper napkins. 


little clearer. Classified LAMBERTON COMPANY, 49 California Stree 


San Francisco, California. 


Advertise- M™ Representative selling Jobbers and Con- 


verters interested in lines for . Metropolitan 
Area, Tissue, Wrapping Tissue, Toilet, Parchment 


To reach buyers in this field, 
advertising in these columns can iene ele iin SR SITES Son: ee 
carry your message to many that Placed WY ANTED—One or two Lockport bag machines 
number 2 size. State age, condition and 


are interested in your products. in These price. Address Box 34-310, care Paper Thode 


Journal. 


Columns 


As a member of the Audit Bu- Subiies MISCELLANEOUS 
reau of Circulations our circulation 
Very CLARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


claims are not only authentic but Holyoke, Mass. Telephone 2-4370. Builders 
provable. Satisfactory of cylinder moulds, couch and felt rolls, dandy rolls 


We cover dandies and cylinders tight, for fast 
Resul ts running machines. tf 
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1934 EDITION. 


59th CONSECUTIVE ANNUAL EDITION 


LOCKWOOD'S DIRECTORY 


of the 


PAPER & ALLIED TRADES 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE MANY CHANGES LISTED IN THE 1934 EDITION MAKE 
PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE. PRICE $7.50 DELIVERED. 


Special Traveler’s Pocket Edition 


bound in a flexible cover, comprising the Paper and Pulp 
Mills, Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. Price $7.50, 
including delivery charges. ($7.00 cash with order) 


Published by 
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15 W. 47th Set. NEW YORK, N. 
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ABRASIVES 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 

Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 


ACIDS (Sulphuric) 
a Cyanamid & Chem. 


Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
~~ Manufacturers Co., 
ne. 


ADHESIVE APPLYING MA- 
CHINES 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 


AGITATORS 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 
—— CONDITIONING EQUIP- 


MENT 

Ross re o. J. O. 

Thwing nstru t Co. 

— Hlectric & Mfg. 
0. 


AIR DRYING MACHINERY 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


AIR PREHEATING UNITS 
eee “oes Corp., J. O. 


ALLO 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 
0. 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Electro-Alloys Co., The 
Illinois Steel Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
ba Forge Co. 


UM 

_- Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp 

Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


AMMONIA 
American Cyanamid & Chem. 


Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS 


praqeson. Hardy S. 
ae. < George 
Joa, Inc., Curt G 


ARMORING FLOOR 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


ASBESTINE PULP 
International Pulp Co. 


AUTOMATIC WATER FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 


BACKING WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works 
International Wire Works 


BAG MACHINES 
Heinrich Inc., H. H. 
noes Machine Co. 
Smi ~ Winchester Mfg. Co. 


BALER 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 


BARK & SCREENING PRESSES 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
BARKERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Work Co. 


BARKING DRUMS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


BARS (Beater) 
International Nickel Co. 


BEARINGS 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
sronta ue Machine Works 
Industries 
The “Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 


0. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
7a nee Electric & Mfg. 
°. 


BEATERS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., D. 
Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


EATER BED PLATE 
“lee & Sons, Inc., a w. 
Dayton Globe Iron "Works 
Dilts somine Works, Inc. 
E. Jones & Sons Co. 
roa lor, Stiles & Co. 
alley Iron Works Co. 
ma «i CONTROLS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
BEATER ENGINE BARS 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 
Dayton Globe Iron ‘Works 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BEATER HOODS 
2s Machine Works, Inc. 
. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
eakian ROLLS 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co 
BEATER STOCK RECORDER 
Bristol Co., The 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 
BELTING 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, 


Inc. 
Rhoads Sons, J. B. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BLEACH EJECTORS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc.. B. F. 
BLEACHING APPARATUS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White a, 
BLEACHING POWD 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
BLEACHING PROCESS 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
BLOW PIPING 
Moore & White Co. 
BLOW PITS 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
BLOWERS (CENTRIFUGAL) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
pg ae pena a ower Co. 
oss Baswesring Gore. a 
Sanemeant Co., B. 
BOILER ota allt 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
BOTTOMS (Steel & Wood) 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
BRASS COLLAPSIBLE SHAFTS 
Moore & White Co., The 
BREAKER BEATER WATER 
FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., ) 
BUCKETS (elevating) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
at a (Pressure) 
. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
B.A... PRESSES 
Paper Converting Machine 


o., Inc. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

BURSTING TESTERS 
E, J. Cady & Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
CABINETS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 

CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

CALENDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Farrel- are ham Co. 
Lobdell Car Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Norwood Engrg. Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 

CALENDER DOCTORS 
Dillon Machine Co. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works 


CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car heel Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Ticonderoga Machine orks 


WHERE TO BUY 


CALENDER ROLLS 

Farrel-Birmin 

Lobdell Car 

&S8 nc. B. 
& Winchester Mf 

Textile Finishing Mchy. 

Waldron Corp., John 
CALIPERS (Micrometer Roll) 

Farrell-Birmingham Co. 

Lobdell Car eel Co. 
CAME S (Photomicrographic) 

Bausch & Lamb Optical Co. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 

Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
CASEIN 

American Cyanamid & Chem- 

ical Corp. 
The Casein Manufacturing Co. 
of America 

Paper nkers Chemical Corp. 
CASTINGS 

Carthage Machine Co. 

International Nickel Co. 

Montague Machine Co. 
CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze, Iron) 

Smith & inchester Mfg. Co. 
CASTING (Gray Iron) 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

Frederick Iron and Steel Co. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
CASTING (Chrome Nickel 


Alloy 
The 


5, Co. 


Blectro-Alloys Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
CASTINGS (Iron) 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Cu. 
CAUSTIC SODA 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp 
Mathieson P alkali Works, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
CELLOPHANE ADHESIVES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
CELLULOSE BAG MACHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
~~ te MACHINERY 


{aoqstai 
e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CHAIN DRIVES 
Link-Belt Co. 
CHEMICALS 
7 Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical C orp. 
Gomenel Co., J 
E. parent de _ —— & 


co. 
Electro "Wikachin Gas Co. 
General Chemical Co. 
General a7 ay Corp. 
Geigy Co., In 
New — Color & Chemical 


0., 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Williams & Co., C. K. 
CHEMICAL FEEDERS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


CHIP CUTTERS 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


CHIPPERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CHLORINE 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


CHROME PLATE 
Chromium Corporation 
gas 


of 


CHUCK 
John Waldron Corp. 


CLAY 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 


ical orp. 
Ashcraft ilkinson Co. 
English China Clays Sales 
orporation 
Paper Makers Importing Co. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 


CLEANING MATERIALS 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


CLUTCHES 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


CLUTCH PULLEYS 
Moore & White Co. 
COATING MACHINERY 
Moore & White Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 


COATING MATERIALS 
National Oil Products Co. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


COCKS, Lubricated 
Crane Company 
CcoGs 
Bowsher, N. P., The 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 


COLLAPSIBLE WINDER 
SHAFTS 
Langdon Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


COLORIMETERS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


COLOR ANALYZERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


COLOR MIXING EQUIPMENT 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


COMBINING MACHINES 
Waldron Corp., John 


COMPRESSORS (Air) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Roots-Connersville Blower Co. 


COMPRESSORS (Centrifugal) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 
Corp., The 
Trimbey Machine Works 


CONTINUOUS BEATER 
TACHMENT: 
i. D, Jones & Sons Co. 


ae yh ho iy ry 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CONTINUOUS BEATER WA- 
TER FEEDER 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 


Corp., The 
Trimbey Machine Works. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
Bristol Co., The 
Merritt qesinesring & Sales 
Corp., The 
Testing , Inc, 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


CONTROLS (Electric) 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


CONVEYOR CHAINS 
Link-Belt Co. 


CONVEYORS ae 
Link-Belt 
Ross Gaatkecrtas Corp., J. O. 


COOKING & RECOVERY 
PROCESS 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 
Fibre Making Processes, Ps. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. 


CORES (Paper) 
Climax Tube Co. 
Elixman Paper Co. 
CORES (Steel) 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


AT- 


COTTON _ oe i. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Textile Finishing Miehy. Co. 

COUCH ROLLS 
American wgjeger Co. 

Beloit Iron Work 

Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Montague Machine bar 

Moore & White Co. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 

COUPLINGS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Frederick Iron and Steel Co. 
Waldron, Corp., John 
Walworth Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


CREPING MACHINES 

perokt Iron Works 

Pa A oehiabncd Machine 

_ 

John "Waldron Corp. 
CYLINDER RAILROAD AND 

DEVIL DUSTER 

Moore & White Co., The 
CYLINDER DRIVES 

Moore & White Co., The 
CYLINDER MOULDS 

Beloit Iron Works 

Carthage Machine Co. 
CYLINDER WIRES 

Appleton Wire Works 

International Wire Works 
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DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 

DECKERS 
Carthage Machine Co, 
Montague Machine Co. 
Valley a Works 

DEFOAMER 
Campbell rH Co., Joh 
National Oil Products Co. 

DENSITY REGULATOR 
Merritt Engineering & Sales 

Corp., The 

DEXTRINES 
Arabol mae Co. 

DIE CUTTE 
Appleton ietiée Co., The 

DIGESTERS 
Fibre Making Processes 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 

DIGESTER FITTINGS 
The aacro-asere Co. 

oe tath ERS (Napkin & Towel) 

Griffith-Hope Co. 

DOCTOR BLADES 
Goodrich Rubber Co., 
International Nickel &. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 

DRIVE STANDS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co, 

DRIVES (Paper Machinery) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Link-Belt_ Co. 

Pusey & Jones Corp 

Waenem Electric & Mfg. 


DRYING SYSTEMS 
Pickles, W. F. 
Ross Engineering Co. J. 
Waldron Corporation, ‘The 
DUSTING MACHINERY 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Jones Sons Co., E. 
Moore & White Co. 
DYESTUFFS & COLORS 
Campbell & Co., John 
+ DuPont de Nemours & 


0. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
Heller & Merz 

Geigy Co., The 

Nat Snal “Aniline & Chemical 


Co. 
New by Color & Chemical 


Co. 

united, Color & Pigment Co. 
Cc. K. Williams & Co. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Woettngnense Electric & Mfg. 


=e CALENDERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Textile. Finishing Machinery 
EMBOSSING MACHINES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Paper Convertin Machine Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 
EMBOSSING ROLLS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Hudson a be wy Co.. 
B. F. Per Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Be Mchy. Co. 
Waldron ee oh 
EXTRACT 
Dewniagtecs Manufacturing 


Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
FANS 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Gorp.. J. O. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 

FAN PUMP 
Beloit Iron Works 
Carthage Machine Co, 
Moore & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


FELT CARRIER ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 

FELT CLEANERS 
Magnus Chemical Co. 

FELTS AND JACKETS 
Appleton "Westen Mills 
Austen-Hill Mfg. Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Draper Bros. Co. 
ite burg Duck Mills 

Huyck & Son, E. C. 
Knox Woolen Co. 
Lock ort Felt Co. 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


D. 


— 


WHERE 


Shuler & Benninghofen 
Turner, ef 0. 
Waterbury a t Co. 


FELT GUIDE: 
Moore & White Co. 


FELT SOAPS 
Magnus Chemical Co, 


FELT TIGHTENER 
(Automatic) 
John Waldron Corp. 


FILLINGS (Jordan) 
International Nickel Co, 


FILTERS 

Moore & White Co. 

ar Sah Engrg. Co. 

. O. Ross Enere. Corp. 

at, CLEANERS 

Magnus Chemical Co. 
FILTER WIRES 

Appleton Wire Works 
FITTINGS (Pipe) 

Crane Company 
FIXTURES (Towel, Tollet, Nap- 


nie) 
Griffith Hope Co. 


FLANGES 
Crane Company 
Walworth a7 

FLAT SCREEN 
The Ap oo Machine Co. 
Beloit Iron orks 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
John Waldron Corp. 
FLEXIBLE SLICE 
, E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
\rLOOR TILE (Non-Slip) 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 
FLOW METER 
General Electric Co. 
FLY BARS 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 
FOLDING ENDURANCE 
TESTERS 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
FOLDING MACHINES 
Dillon Machine Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson Shar penne Co. 
Curt G. Joa, 
' Paper Converting Machine 


0., 
Waldron... John, Corp. 


FORGINGS (Drop & Hammer) 
Kropp Forge Company 

FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works 
International Wire Works 

FREENESS RECORDERS 
Trimbey Machine Works 


FREENESS TESTERS 
Testing Machines, Inc. 

FRICTION CALENDERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES 
Beloit Iron Works 
Link-Belt_ Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


GATES 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 
GEARS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 
De -- Steam Turbine Co. 
EB. Jones & Sons Co. 
Fink. Belt Co. 
Moore & White wy. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Jchn Waldron Corp. 
Wetagnaass Diectric & Mfg. 


GENERATORS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
=" * Blectric & Mfg. 


GLUE 
yr Manufacturing Co. 
GRANITE ROLLS 


Beloit Iron Works 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


TO BUY 


GRATING (Sidewalk) 
Hendrick Mfg. 


GRINDERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
B. C. Atkins & Co. 
Carborundum Co. 

Norton Co. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
pean of Raybestos-Man- 
a nec. . 


GUIDES 
John 


Automatic Web) 
aldron Corp. 


GUIDES (FELT) 
Moore White Co. 


GUMMING AND GLUING MA- 
CHINERY 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 


GUMMED SEALING TAPE 
Paper Manufacturers Co. 


GUMMED TAPE TESTERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 


HAND CLEANER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 

HAND CLEANER DISPENSERS 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


HEATERS (Unit) 
J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 

SYSTEMS 

Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 
HIGH DENSITY THICKENERS 

Moore & White Co. 
HOISTS (ELECTRIC) 

General Electric Co. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
INDICATORS 

Alpha Lux Co. 

The Bristol Co. 

Testing Machines, Inc. 
INTERFOLDING MACHINES 

) pe Sharp Machine Co. 

— - Learerting Machine 


John Waelaron Corp. 
INSTRUMENTS 

Alpha Lux Co. 

The Bristol Co. 

Testing Machines, Inc. 


JORDANS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


BE. D. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Valley Iron Works 


Co. 


achine Works, Ine. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 


KNOTTER & COARSE 
SCREENS 


Cc 

Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
LABELLING MACHINES 

Potdevin Machine Co. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Emerses Manufacturing Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Testing Machines, Inc. 

Thwing Instrument Co. 

Valley Iron Works 
LATEX 

Heveatex Corporation 
LATEX CEMENTS 

Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
LATHES 

ae Machine Co. 
LAY BO 

Hamblet Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
LITHOPONE 

United Color & Pigment Co. 
LOFT DRYERS 

Ross ppgineering Cs Corp., J. O. 

John Waldron Corp 
LUBRICANTS 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Port Huron lite Co. 

Soconoy-Vacuum Corporatton 


MACHINE PARTS (Ferged) 
Kropp Forge Co. 

MAGNIFIERS (Pocket) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


METERING & PROPORTION- 
ING SYSTEMS 
Trimbey Machine a: 


MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Bausch & Lomb Ontical Co, 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 


MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


MOULDS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
International Nickel Co, 
Montague Machine Co. 


NAPKIN FOLDING MACHINE 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Pa er Converting Machine 


Inc. 
Waldron. John, Corp. 


OPACIFYING PIGMENT 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Titanium Pigment 
United Color & Pi 
R. T. Vanderbilt 

PACKING (Rubber) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 

Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


PADDING GLUES 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co, 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER BREAK RECORDERS 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


t Co. 
ment Co. 
o. 


PAPER CUTTERS 

BEB. C. Atkins & Co. 

Dillon Machine Co. 

Hamlet Machine Company 

Moore & White Co. 

Seybold Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER MACHINE APRONS 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

_ Virginia Pulp & Paper 

0. 


PAPER MACHINE HOODS 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 

PAPER MACHINE SLICES 
Montague Machine Co. 


PAPER AND BOARD CUTTERS 
Beloit Iron Works 


a AND PULP MACHIN- 


ER 

Beloit Iron Works 

Deyningtows Manufacturing 
t) 


Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Lobdell Car wheel Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Paper & Textile “Machinery 


0. 

Perkins & Son, Ine., B. F. 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 

Smith & Winebenter Mfg. Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER ROLLS 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 

Textile Finishing Mchy Co. 

Waldron Corp., John 


PAPER SCALES 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
PAPER STOCK yAsmens 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 
PAPER TESTERS 
Alpha Lux Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine orks 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 
Waldron Corporation, John 
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PASTE 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
PASTING MACHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co, 
John Waldron Corp. 
PENESCOPE PENETRATION 
TESTER 


Thwing Instrument Co. 
PERFORATING MACHINES 
Dietz Machine Works 
Waldron, John, Corp. 
PERFORATED METAL 
a & King Perforat- 


_ Hendrick 1 Mfg. Co. 


E (Stainless) 
Pifiinois Steel Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
Mundt & Sons, Charles 
an Tube Co. 


pany 
PLATING, CHROMIU 
Chromium Corp.. of -y 


& Son, Inc., B. F. 
ARD — epscop tad 


POUIPMENT ~ 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


PRESSES (Napkin) 
Paper Convertin 

| Waldron Corp., 
PRESS ROLLS 

American Wigleaer Co., Inc. 

Beloit Iron Work 

ot . “emanaanl Manufacturing 


Machine Co. 
ohn 


o. 

Emerson Manufacturing Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Mon ue Machine Co. 

The anhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

PRESS ROLLS (Granite) 

Beloit ~~ y Works 

gis Be Inc., B. F. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 

Waldron, John, Corp. 
PRINTING PRBSSES 

Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Pa _ Cc aeperyiene Machine 


. In 
Jobn’ * Waldron Corp. 
PULLEYS 
Link-Belt Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
PULPRBRS 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
PULP MILL EQUIPMENT 
(Chemical 
Carthage 
Chemipul 
Jenssen, 
PULPSTONE 
te ll Co. 
Norton Co. 
PULP PRESSES 
a Co. 
ns Co. 


achine Co. 
Frecoms. Inc, 
Company 


content ervey. Co. 

Perkins-Goodwin Co. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd. 

Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 
PULP THICKENERS 

Moore & White Co. 
PUMP PRIMERS (Steam and 
' Water Jet) 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
PULP WOOD MACHINERY 
' Montague Machine Co. 
PUMPS (Acid) 

Carthage Machine Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Frederick Iron and Steel Co. 

Moore & W 


PUMPS (Cen tritugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 


WHERE 


Rectproen rocating) 
Morris Machine Works 
PUMPS (Ro 
Connersville 
Morris Machine Works 
Roots-Connersville Blower Co, 
PUMPS (Stuff) 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Dillon Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Frederick Iron ana Steel Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Smith & Winchester Mfe. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


PUMPS CSopen) 

Moore & White Co. 

Morris Srachine Works 
PUMPS (Vacuum) 

Morris Machine Works 

Roots-Connersville Blower Co. 
PYROMETERS (Roll) 

The Bristol Co. 

Thwing Instrument Co. 


RS 
& Son, Inc,, B. F. 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 
REAM COUNTERS 
eee Magspe Co. 
RECOR: IN STRUMEN Ts 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
i geUnapayee Electric & Mfg. 


ae = yr TACHOMETERS 
Ipha Lux Co. 
the Bristol Co. 
General Electric oe. 
Pusey & Jones Cor 
—— ‘Electric & Mfg. 


RECOVERY SYSTEMS (Soda & 
Sulphite) 
Ross ay eerieg Corp., J. O. 
RECOVER SYSTEMS (Waste 
Heat) 
Ross Engrg. 9 % 


Co. 


J. O. 
& Revolving) 
yorks 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
REFINERS (Centrifugal) 
M Bahr Bros. 
REFINING ENGINES 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Jones & Son Co., E. D. 
FRACTORIES 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 
REGULATORS 
The Bristol Co. 
ee Engrg. & Sales Co., 


ne. 

Trimbey Machine Works 
REPAIRS 

partes Sieve Iron Works 


Beloit ay Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Deitz Machine Works 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Samuel M. pangeon Co. 

Moore & Whit 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. 

John Waldron Corp. 
ROD MILL 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
ROLLS 

American Wringer Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Montague Machine 

Textile Finishin 

The Manhattan 

Division of Raybestos- Man- 
hattan, Inc. 

John Waldron Corp. 

— (Chilled Iron 


Co. 


& Gray 


ham Co. 
heel Co. 


ron 
Farrel-Birmin 
Lobdell Car 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Valley Iron Works 
ROLLS (Forged) 
Kropp Forge Co. 


Co. 


(Rabb 
e 
Amertonn Wrin 


or Rubber Cev- 


ROLLS 
red 

er Co. 

anhattan Rubber Mfg. 


Division ri Raybestos-Man- 
hattan 


United hoe Rubber Co. 


TO BUY 


ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co, 
Lobdell Car heel Co. 


ROLL SLITTING MACHINES 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


ROLL STANDS 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


ROLL WINDING MACHINES 
Cameron Machine Co. 


ROSIN SIZE 
ar Cyanamid & Chemi- 
ca 
Bennett, Inc. ° 
Paper Makers tpg Co. 


nqranr SCREEN 
D. Jones & Re. Co. 
ate & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


RUBBER GOODS 
American ger Co. 
Rubber Co. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 


Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


RUBBER HOSE 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The anhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division 4 Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, In 
United States’ Rubber Co. 


SALT 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


SAND & POLISHING MA- 
CHINES 
Carborundum Co. 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


SATURATING MACHINES 
Moore & White Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron, John, Corp. 


SAVEALLS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Moore & White Co, 


SAWS 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 


SCORE TESTERS 
ae Instrument a 


CREEN DIAPHRAGM 
SCoodrich Rubber co B. F. 


SC. NS 

leton Wire Works 
oit Iron Works 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Fibre Making Processes 
International Wire Works 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works’ 


SCREEN PLATE 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Union Screen Plate Co. 


SEALING TAPE (Gummed) 
Paper Manufacturers, Inc. 


SHAFTS (Forged) 
Kropp Forge Co. 


SHEAVES 
Montague Machine Co. 


SHOWER PIPES 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SHREDDERS (Pulp and Paper) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 
SILICATE OF SODA 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 
SIZING 
National Oil Products 
SIZING — 
Bennett. 
National rite Products at 
Ross Engrg. Corp., J 


SLIME REMO 


VER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
rag Machine Co. 


Pp. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John. 
SODA ASH 
went Gate Cyanamid & Chemi 
ca. 
Diamond Mikali Company 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
SOAP POWDER 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp 
SOLVENT SIZING 
Beloit Iron Works 
SORTING TABLES 
Moore & White Co. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson Sharp a Co. 
Montague Machin o. 
Paper Converting Machine 


o., In 
John Waidron Corp. 
SPEED CHANGES (Variable) 
Moore & White Co, 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel- a em Co. 
Link-Bel 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS DRIVE 
STANDS 


Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
STAIR and FLOOR TILES— 
Non-Slip 
arborundum Co. 
Norton Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Carborundum Co. 
Norton Company 
STARCH 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 
Clinton Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Crane Company 


STEEL BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


STOCK CUTTERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller oe Co. 


STEEL (Open Hearth 
Timken Roller ee Co. 


STEEL (Stainless) 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 


— PLATE CONSTRUC- 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Ross Engrg. Corp., J. O. 


STOCK REGULATORS 
DeZurick Shower Co. 
ea ox Pee neering & Sales 


or Th 
Trimbey Machine Co. 


STOKERS 
Frederick Iron and Steel Co. 
STRAW MAKING MACHINDRY 
Samuel H, Langston Co. 
STUFF CHESTS 
Jones & Sons Co., B 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Valley Iron Works Ce. 
STUFF PUMPS 
Beloit Iron Work 
De Laval Steam ‘Turbine Co. 
Dillon Machine Co. 
Downingtown “ute Co. 
Frederick Iron and Steel Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
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SUCTION BOX COVERS 
Emerson raid Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. 


SUCTION ROLLS 
Beloit Iron Works 
__eenaows Manufacturing 
o. 


SULPHITE (Bleached and Un- 


Lagerloef Froaing Co. 

Edw. B. Murray 

Perkins-Goodwin Co, 

Price & Pierce Ltd. 
SULPHUR 

American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

cal Corp. 

Ashcraft Wilkinson Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
SUPER CALENDERS 

Beloit Iron Works 

yorrett- Birmingham _ Co. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Norwood BEnerg. Co. 

Perkins & Son, Ince., B. F. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
TABLE ROLLS 

American Wringer Co. 

Beloit Iron Works 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
TACHOMETERS 

The Bristol Co. 

General Electric Co. 

hima Blectric & Mfg. 


TAN 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
International’ ‘Nickel Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 


0. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
J. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 
TEAR TESTERS 
Testing Machines, Inc, 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
The Bristol Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Wanenonee Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


TENSILE TESTERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
TESTERS (Bursting Strength) 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
TESTING LABORATORY 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
THERMOMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
International Nickel Co. 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 


TITANIUM PIMENT 
Titanium Pigment Co. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
TIE RODS 
International Nickel Co. 
TOILET FOLDING MACHINES 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Paper Converting Machine 
o., Ine. 
TOILET ROLL LABELLING 
MACHINES 
Curt G. Joa, Inc. 
TOILET WINDERS 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 


TOWEL CABINETS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 
TOWEL FOLDING MACHINES 
Paper Converting Machine 
o., Inc. 
Waldron Corp., John 
TOWEL INTERFOLDING MA- 
CHINES 
Dietz Machine Works 
TOWEL WINDER 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


Link Belt Co. 

Timken Roller- Bearing Co. 
TREADS (Non-Slip) 

Carborundum Co. 

Nerton Company 
TRAPS (Steam) 

Crane Company 
TRUCKS 

Moore & White Co. 
TUBES (Paper) 

Climax Tube Co. 

Elixman Paper Core Co. 
TUBING (Seamless Steel) 

National Tube Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
TUBS (Wood 


y 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


TURBINES (Hydraulic) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


Roots-Connersville Blower Co. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F 
TURBINES (Water) 

De Laval Steam ne Co. 

Sturtevant Co. F. 


——— “‘Biectric & Mfg. 


TURBO-GENERATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


rae Electric & Mfg. 


V-BELT 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The anhattan Rubber Mfg. 


Co, 
United States Rubber Co. 
VACUUM CONTROL 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Broughton Systems 
VALVES 
Carthage — Co. 
Crane Compa 
intermational Nickel Co. 
. Jones & Sons Co. 
Ross En sneering. Corp. 
Trimby Machine orks 
Walworth Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Ross Engrg. Corp. 
WASHERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 


wmersen Manufacturing Co. 


BE. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Moore & White Co 
WAXING MACHINERY 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Waldron, John, Corp. 
WAX SIZE 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 

ical Corp. 

Bennett, Tee. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
WET MACHINES 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Emerson Manufacturing Co. 

Montague Machine Co. 

Pusey Jones Corp. 

Smith & ~ eee Mfg. Co. 

ner Iron Work 
WINDERS 

Beloit Iron Works 

Cameron Machi eo Ce. 

Langsten Co., 

Moore & White Co. 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
wien Waldron Corp. 

Appleton Wire Works 

International Wire Works 
WIRE CLEANERS 

Magnus Chemical Co. 
WIRE CLOTH 

International Nickel Co. 
WIRE GUIDES 

Moore & White Co. 

John Waldron Corp. 
WIRE GUIDE ROLLS 

American Wringer Co. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
WIRE STRETCH ROLLS 

American Wringer Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
WOOD SPLITTERS 

Carthage wee Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
WORMED CU 

omen Wringer Co. 
WRENCHES 

Walw = Co. 
ZINC OXIDE PIGMENT 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
ZINC SULPHIDE *pRODUCT 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 


GLAZED TILE TANKS 


Cost less and much more durable than con- 
crete or cypress. Cleaner. Will not “slime 
up.” Over 300 now in use in mills from 
Maine to Minnesota. 


KALAMAZOO 


TANK and SILO COMPANY 
Michigan 
We've been building wood stock 


- chests, acid tanks and blow pits 
for over 60 years. 


Kalamazoo 


New 1/10000 Micrometer Scales of all kinds 


SCHOPPER 
STANDARD 


PAPER 
TESTERS 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 


460 WEST 34th ST. NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for 
U. S. and Canada 


For Schopper Standard 
Testers 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WEIGHT REGULATORS 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


PROPORTIONING AND METERING 
SYSTEMS 


PULP SCREENS—FLOAT VALVES 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO 


Allis-Chalmers Co, .........+-- 
Alpha Lux Co. ....,....-++..+- 
Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 
Amer. Sheet & Tin Plate Co. .. 
American Wringer Co., Inc. .... 
tAndersen & Co., J. .....-.----- 
Appleton Machine Co, .......-. 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc. .... 
Appleton Woolen Mills 

Arabol Mfg. Co. :...4.-.--..-. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Cp. ....... 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. .......... 
rN eg Se oo 


Bagley & Sewall Mfg. Co. Front Cover 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co. .......... — 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. .... — 
Beleit Iron Works 3 
ge SS See 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., John W. .. 79 
Bowsher & Co., N. P. .......... — 
Bristol Company 

Broughton Systems 

Bulkley, Dutton & Co. ......... 


ee TS SS See 
Cameron Machine Co. ......... 
Campbell & Co., John 

Canadian Elixman Co. ......... 
Carborundum Co. ............-. 
Carthage Machine Co. ......... 
Casein Mfg. Co. of America .. 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. ....... 
Chromium Getp. of America... . 
Cie Tees OD... . . dae tancsss 
Clinton ore, 
Connersville=Blower Co. ....... 
Corn Produgts Refining Co. .... 
Crane Company ? 


Dayton Globe Iron Works 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. ... 
DeZurik Shower Co. .......... 
Diamond Alkali Works ..Back Cover 
Dietz Machine Works 

Dillon Machine Co. ........... 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. ..... 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. ....... 
errr 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. .... 


Raeetre Alloys Co. .........2. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. ...... 
Elixman Paper Core Co. ....... 
Emerson Manufacturing Co, .... 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. ... 
Ferguson Co., Hardy S. ........ 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. .. 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., The 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. ...... 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. .... 


General Chemical Co. ......... 
General Dyestuff Corp. ........ 
General Electric Co. .i........ 


Giegy Company, Inc. .......... 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .. 
Griffith-Hope Co, ..........5.: 
Geme-meriing CG. oe i csc cus 


Hamblet Machine Co. ......... 
Hammermill Paper Co, ........ 
Hardy, George F. «i. 5.2... 500+. 
Harrington & King Perforating 
Co. 

Heller & Merz Corp. .......... 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. ........... 
Heveatex Corp. 

Hospitals Trust, Ltd. .......... 
Hudson Sharp Mch. Co. ....... 
Huyck & Sons, F. @. .......... 


Tires Steel Co}... ... 5 00's eas 
International Nickel Co. ....... 
International Paper Co. ........ 
International Pulp ‘Co. ........ 
International Wire Works 


pe ae. Cart Os. 363 F008 ov ok 
Johnson & Wierk, Inc. ........ 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. ........ 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. .... 
Knox Woolen Co. ............ 
Kropp Forge Co. 


Lagerloef Trading Co. ......... 
Langston Co., Samtiel M, ...... 
Link-Belt Co. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. ........ 
Lackport Felt Co. }.i:34'¢ ides. 
Lockwood’s Directory 


Magnus Chemical Co. ......... 
Manhattan Rubber Co. ........ 
Mathieson Alkali Works 

Merritt Engineering & Sales Co. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. .... 
Montague Machine Co, ........ 
Moore & White Co. ........... 
Morris Machine Works ........ 
1S Be SNE, SE Ee ae 
Mundt & Sons, Charles ........ 
Murray, Edward B. ........... 


National Analine & Chemical Co. 
National Oil Products Co. ...... 
National Tube Co...........455 
New Jersey Zinc Go. ....4 3.5... 


See pages 86, 87, 88 and 89 
Classified List of Products and 
Their Manufacturers. 


ADVERTISERS 


New York Color & Chemical Co. 10 
Noble & Wood Machine Co, .... 47 
Norton Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. .. 


Ohio Cultivator Co. ........... 
Oliver-United Filters Corp. .... 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. ........ 


Paper & Textile Machinery Co. .. 
Paper Converting Machine Co. .. 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. .. 
Paper Makers Importing Co. ... 
Paper Manufacturers Co., Inc. .. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .... 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F....... 
Perkins Goodwin Co. .......... 
Philadelphia Felt Co. .......... 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. ....... 
fh Farrer 
Port Huron Xylite Co. ........ 
Potdevin Machine Co. ......... 
Price® Pierce, Ltd. ........... 
Pulp & Paper Trading Co. .... 
Pusey & Jones Corp. .......... 


GS 4 Serre 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Ross Engrg. Corp., J. O. ...... 


Seybold Machine Co. .......... 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. ..... 
Shuler & Benninghofen 

S.K.F. Industries 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. .. 
Smith-Taber 

Socony-Vacuum Corp. 

Solvay Sales Corp. ............ 
AU aaT CD., 1, Oo. oo bs seas 


Taylor Instrument Co. ......... 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. ........... 
Testing Machines, Inc. ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. ....... 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Thwing Instrument Co. ........ 
Ticonderoga Machine Works ... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. ..... 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Turner, Halsey Co. ............ 


Union Screen Plate Co. ........ 
United Color & Pigment Co. 
United States Rubber Co. ...... 


Valley Iron Works Co. ........ 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T............ 


Waldron Corp., John 
Walworth Company 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. ...... 
William & Co., C. K. oo... ees 
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Core Department 
HERBERT LIPPITT, Manager 


International Paper Company 
| 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ea Ee ee ee 


Directly served by three trunkline rail- 
roads, the large modern Diamond 
Alkali plant at Painesville, Ohio is the 
focal point of a nationwide distribution 
of all Diamond products . .. Warehouse 
stocks are maintained in all the im- 
portant industrial centers for the less 
than carload purchasers . . . carload 
shipments are made from Painesville 
assuring prompt service over the most 
advantageous routings. 


DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
and Everywhere 


